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THLE FUNERAL OF GEN. THOMAS. 


Os the 8th inst. the remains of Major-General 
‘GrorGcreE H. ‘THomas, the hero of Mill Spring 
and Nashville, were buried with appropriate civil 
and military honors in Oakwood Cemetery, at 
Troy. The occasion drew together a vast con- 
course Uf people desirous of paying the last trib- 
ute of respect to one whose services to the Union 
will ever cause his memory to be héld in the 
highest veneration by his countrymen. The fu- 
Neral services were held in St. Paul's Church, 
which was appropriately draped for the occasion. 
The remains of the lamented soldier, in a me- 
tallic burial casket, were deposited on a dais in 
front of the chancel. A ribbon of immortelles 
and wreaths of ivy were twined around the edge 
of the casket in California, and were deposited 
with it in the grave. As it lay in the chancel 
an elegant crown of evergreens and roses, sur- 
mounted by a cross of immortelles, was placed 
at the head, and a wreath of japonicasgand lilies 
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at the foot of the casket. A plain silver plate 
bore the simple inscription: ‘‘Gen. GEORGE 
Henry Tuomas, U.S. Army. Born July 31, 
1316. Died March 28, 1x70.” President 
GRANT, General SHERMAN, General Hooker, 
and many other distinguished men were present 
to do honor to his memory. 

The sketch underneath represents the scene in 
the cemetery at the moment of depositing the 
remains in the vault belonging to the family of 
the deceased soldier's: wife. ‘The burial service 
was read by Bishop Doane, after which the cus- 
tomary burial salute was fired by the United 
States Infantry, and the procession left the cem- 
etery, each portion of it wheeling out of line on; 
the return, as it reached its appropriate place. 
In the evening a funeral oration was delivered, 
in Dr. Batpwry’s church, by General Stew- 
ART L. Wooprorpb, on the life, character, and 
services of the late General, there having heen. 
at the specialgrequest of Mrs. THomMas, no pan- 
egyri¢ or eulogy pronounced over the remains. 
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' After a rapid sketch of his military career the or- 


ator gave sume interesting personal reminiscences 


_ of the General, which served to illustrate his char- 


acterzand show the estimate in which-he was held 
by his soldiers. Silent, sedate, never familiar, 
though always kind, he had none of the petty 
| arts and practiced none of the stage devices that 


sometimes attract a short-lived popularity. His 


men had always known him to be thoughtful of 
their wants and considerate of their comforts. 
Hie had never exacted from them useless work. 
He had never tolerated the slightest evasion of 
_ duty, from his brigadiers down to his orderlies. 
Always, when possible opportunity was afforded, 
_ he had visited the regimental hospitals and look- 
ed himself after the condition of the sick. “Many 
a hospitalteward and conrpany cook in the old 
' Cumberland Army “remember the unexpected 


jor-General himself. — Anc 
forget how once his face 
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ence of thought and language. 


heat of passion when he- found that a drunken 
commissary had neglected tu provide sufficient 
food, and how, taking: out his penknife, he ripped 
off the fellow’s shoulder-straps, and’simply said, 
**Go home, Sir, by the next train. You may 
do to feed cattle: vou shall nut feed my soldiers,” 


His soldiers called him **Old Pap Tuomas.” . 


The name wgs not over-respecttul, perhaps; but 
it titly expressed the love and fealty of the brave 
menu who followed him from victory to victory, 
Our hardy volunteers, while as obedient to disci- 
pline as they were steady in fight, when off duty 
and around the camp-tires, retained their demo- 
cratic habits and their sturdy personal incepend- 
They picked off 
the shoulder-straps and dissected the uniforms, 
and looked down below the commission and into 
the man, and measured his real worth and work 
with, unerring instinct. The judgments they 
formed of their leaders, expressed in quaint and 
familiar epithets, have undoubtedly anticipated 
the graver verdict of the historian. 
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THE FUNERAL OF GENERAL THOMAS—DEPOSITING THE REMAINS IN OAKWOOD CEMETERY, TROY.—{Fnom a sy Tuxd. R. Davis.) 
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THE LESSON OF A LIFE, 


is pleasant to contemplate the ‘ingle, 
sturdy, upright character of the late Genenal 
silent devotion to duty, his s&- 
pacity, his modesty, hes tqnacity—it is not less 
agreeable to pbsérve the profound and sincere 
appreciation of that character upon the part of 
the country. We are a good deal given to 
rhetoric and extravagant expression, and pub- 
lic men who choose the “sensational” style do 
not want great applause and teoops of admirers. 
But here was one of the least rhetorical of 
Americans, and no man could be more truly 
admired nor more universally deplored. Ev- 
ery body feltthat the country Was stronger be- 
cause of General Tuomas. The quality that 
“pounding away” at Chickamauga 
when the rest of the army was in retreat, and 
the tay was Supposed to be lwst, was precisely 
the quality which commands the sincerest pub- 
lic confidence, Indomitable bravery and good 
sense, a scort of pretense and bluster, a char- 
icter. steadfast as a rock—these steadied the 
whole country when it thought of him. 

There is tylis lesson for public men in the 
eareer of Geferal Tuomas, and the immense 
respect and tenderness with which-his country- 
men have laid- him in the grive—that public 
admiration is.as surely won by solid and mad- 
ext merit as by posturing and shouting. He 
did nothing fer effect. He had no newspaper 
ut hand to eatch every attitude and record ev- 
ery word. Te had evidently an antique, sol- 
dierly disdaincof intriguing for notoriety either 
in his profession or out of it; and he could 
hardly have Gespised any thing more heartily 
than the ve of some excellent gentlemen 
during the war, who did not move without a 


hopt a newspaper reporter always at hand to 
transmit th@heroie and witty remarks at head- 
quarters to ateadmiring public. Without these 
appliances-and contrivances, without thinking 
of himself or caring for his reputation, but in- 
tent on}¥ upon his highest and truest honor, 
Cenerakh Tuomas was always at the front of 
duty ;oand whether supported or alone, wheth- 
er the lines advanced or retreated, he stood 
fastiand ** pounded away” at the enemy. He 
was a soldier, indeed; bunt -if some civilians 
vould meditate his career and do likewise, they 
might be snre of the same respect and regard, 
if they did their work as he did his. 

And the national feeling for General Thomas 
has this further and kindred lesson for conspic- 
vous men, that it shows how catholic the public 
regard is. Ig does not require that one man 
shall duplicate another, but only that he be hon- 
estly himself says that the young 
Tuewistoci.gs exclaimed that the trophies of 
Miitiapes would not suffer him to sleep. But 
if be had, therefore, aimed t» become MIL- 
instead of PLUTARCH 
would never have told his story. The public 
heart is larg. enough for every kind of excel- 
It adyires Wrnusten, Clay, CALHoun ; 
but the young statesman neea not therefore try 
ty model himeelf upon those men. They did 
not model thi nselves upon each other. If the 
,oung statestvan devotes his powers to the ques- 
of his tine with fidelity and industry and 
the highest piirpose, he does all that any states- 


man can dos nd in the degree that those pow- 
ois ate great and well used, not in the degree 
that they reproduce somebody else, may he be 


pure of pul recognition. . General Titomas’s 
fre regard of the country for 
are the full st vindication of the old proverb, oft- 
on obscure, Often unfairly interpreted, but pro- 
troey Tlonesty is the best policy. 
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THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 
Tue resis o 
State must huve 
country at 


he late political crisis in this 
von rather inexplicable to the 

A body. of politicians who 
were believed Avo have corrupted the govern- 
ment of the city, and to have grown rich by 
plundering the people, to whom the frauds in 
naturalization and the repeating and cheating 
at the polls Werg popularly ascribed, who were 
suppused toscr@e at no measure necessary to 


inge 


lays, 


] carry their purpose, and whose name of the 


** Ring” implied all that is really worst in polit- 
ical management, proposed to the Legislature a 
charter for the city, for which all its furious op- 
ponents within its own party—with one or two 
exceptions—and all the Republican members, 
voted. ‘The alleged coalition of Apams and 
CLAY was nothing to this. Every body de- 
clared that there was some mysterious “ bar- 
gain,” some profound party finesse, some com- 
{ plicated system of hidden wires, that could alone 
explain such a result. 

The Republicans in the Legislature insist that 
it was a fair move in the game of politics to vote 
for a Ring charter for the city, and they justify 
itin this way. The Democratic party, they say, 
has control of the Legislature, and is responsi- 
ble for legislation. But they were divided into 
two factions, and it was lawful for us to make 
the most of the quarrel. Both ‘sides were in- 
different to us, and we therefore supported that 
side whose success would help us most. If we 
voted with the Ring-breakers we merely made a 
new ring, and turned out all our friends, and 
helped the Democratic party to a victory in the 
autumn. If we voted with the Ring, we secured 
yan admirable election law, we abolished the 
Board of Supervisors, we obtained quiet Sun- 
and we-virtually maintained the Police 
Commission, which is one of the greatest bene- 
fits that the party has ever conferred upon the 
State. Beside this, we perpetuated and ex- 
asperated the division in the enemy’s ranks, be- 
cause the hostility of the ** honest” Democracy 
will be pacified by nothing but the defeat of 
the Ring. The Republican members, as par- 
tisans, therefore consider that they have turned 
the crisis to the utmost advantage for their own 
friends and principles. 

The argument is ingenious, but it is a soph- 
istry. It is true that a legislator must do the 
best he can, but the best he can is always 
tO.oppose whnt he actively disapproves. The 
Republicans voted against the Huckleberry 
charter, and it was defeated. Had they voted 
against the Ring’ charter it-could not have been 
carried. It was, indeed, possible that the two 
factions would then unite, but it was not proba- 
ble. ‘The *“* honest” Democrats would have felt 
themselves to be as strong as the Ring. That 
there has been a bargain can not be doubted. 
But in politicalbargains there is usually a losing 
side, and it is the side that has not the power. 
Moreover, to bargain with the enemy is néces- 
sarily to demoralize the spirit of the army. 
What Republican can hereafter complain if the 
principles and candidates of the party are sold 
by bargains in the city and State? It will be 
alleged, and truly, that the policy of bargain- 
ing has the approval of the representatives of 
the party. 

‘*] must do the best I can,” is a phrase 
which will cover any weakness or treachery. 


It was never used with sadder or more memo- 


mole tan by in the Sonate 


when he made his long-expected speech during 
theSecession winter. “I learned early from 
JEFFERSON,” said Mr? SeEwarp, *‘ that in polit- 
ical affairs we can not always do what seems 
to us absolutely best.” It is true—nothing can 
be truer. But words are truly interpreted by 
the circumstances under which they are spoken; 
and from the moment he said those words Mr. 
SEWARD began to lose the sympathy of his own 
, party. It was not, we repeat, because the 
words were not true, but because they were 
thought to be uttered at that moment to excuse 
a weak, halting, unheroic, and therefore fatal 
policy. 

In the present case the Republicans should 
have kept aloof from both tthe factions, If what’ 
they had always said of the Ring was true, they 
should .not have voted to confirm and extend 
its power. Neither could they support their 
opponents, believing that they jRere of no higher 
principle, and knowing that the declared ob- 
ject of their movement was the overthrow of 
the Republican party. “It is splendid,” said 
the Frenchman, as he watehed the charge of the 
Light Brigade, *‘ but it is not war.” It was 
smart, we may say, of the. Republican action, 
but it was not statesmanship. 


A NEW SLAVE-TRADE. 


Nornuinc has been lately heard of the enter- 
prising Mr. KoopmManscnoop—if that was his 
exfellent name—who was last year going about 

_the country proposing to open a kind of Chinese 
slave-trade, aghinst which, of course, we shall 
presently have that hopeful proselyte, Mr. 
FreRNANDO Woop, vigorously protesting. Mr. 
KoormManscHooP—always supposing that to be 


laborers, and he was willing to contract to sup- 
ply plantations, or even whole States, as might 
be desired. There was some discussion of the 
general subject in the newspapers, and Mr. 
KoorpMANSCHOOP made speeches and was in- 
terviewed,” and his opinions were duly pub- 
lished. But we have not heard of any large 
contracts made with him, nor has the cooly im- 
portation to this country yet begun. The Chi- 


not supposed to have suffered upon the voyage. 
But as the current continues, and as the Koop- 


MANSCHOOP project may be at any moment en- 


_of any kind of extenuation. 


his name—was an importer of coolies or Chinese 


nese immigrants who arrive in California are 


tertained, it is worth while to remark that the 
cooly trade i is but a form of the slave-trade. 

The English colonial experience upon this 
subject should be a warning to us; and we will 
mention a few facts which it will be worth while 
to remember whenever the Chinese immigration 
is mentioned. The cooly trade has been car- 
ried on for more than twenty years in the En- 
glish and other Gulf colonies, and the facts 
which have been disclosed in regard to it are 
most melancholy. Rules of many kinds have 
been laid down by the British Government for 
the regulation of the traffic. Agents have been 
appointed to prevent abuses. Attention has 
occasionally been drawn to the facts to arouse 
public interest and indignation. But @he great 
atrocities of the system have not been relieved. 
Kidnapping and fraud precede embarkation, as 
in the old Gujnea slave-trade, and the horrors 
of the erty. sad which CLARKSON so ter- 
ribly portrayed, seem to be renewed in the suf- 
fering of the coolies. ‘This very last winter the 
ship Strand left Calcutta with 468 coolies, for 
Demerara, and arrived with only 364 still liv- 
ing. 

The Rev. Hexry Crarke, who has lived in 
Jamaica for twenty years, presented a paper 
two years ago to the Anti-Slavery Conference 
held in Paris, in which he said: **I know the 
cooly immigration to be the most atrocious 
and cruel form of the slave-trade and slavery 
that has ever existed, since it is worse to cap- 
ture people by fraud than by force, and a slave 
for life is in a far better position than a slave 
for a short period, because in the one case it is 
the owner's interest to care for him when sick, 
in the other to let him die off as soon as possible, 
The negroes themselves say that the slaves were 
never treated as badly as the coolies.” 

In Cuba, where negro slavery has existed in 
its worst forms, the coolies have long been 
bought and sold like cattle in the open mar- 
ket, and the investigations of those who are, 
peculiarly interested in the subject show that 
they have been treated accordingly. A Parlia- 
mentary Blue-book, published a year or two ago, 
states that 96,581 Chinese had been imported 
into Cuba within a period of one year and eight 
months. And it appears that in Péru, of more 
than 100,000 coolies imported within twenty 
years, less than 10,000 are now living; and that 
not more than 100 have returned to their native 
land. 

Of course it is not practicable to obtain ex- 
act numbers in such cases; but the general sit- 
uation and teridency may easily be ascertained, 
In the nature of the case, even with a Koop- 
MANSCHOOP as chief importer, the utmost knavy- 
ery and immense suffering are unavoidable in 
the transfer across the sea under contract of 
vast numbers of the poorest inhabitants of an 
overpeopled country, to do the hardest work of 
another country.. And we may well be warned, 


if we needed any warning, by the circumstances 


lennium has not arrived, and that care and 
thought will not be lost if devoted to the pos- 


sibility or probability of a cooly trade to the 


United States. Immigration upon fair and just 
principles is one of the great sources of the pros- 
perity of this country. But a cooly trade, an 
importation upon the great scale of laborers by 
contract into a country in half.of which slavery 
has recently been the universal system of labor, 
should be plainly seen to be a very grave peril. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF 
PUNISHMENT. 


te the law requires that murderers shall 
be hung, there was no reason that REyNoLps 
should escape his doom. His crime was a 
wanton, cruel homicide, without the pretense 
And yet there is 
undoubtedly a very general feeling that the ob- 
ject of punishment has not been obtained in 
his case. REYNOLDS was a man utterly friend- 
less and forlorn. He committed a great crime, 
and the extreme penalty of the law swiftly fol- 
lowed. Has that fact helped to persuade other 
men who may be meditating crimes that they 
will suffer likewis If not, his execution was 
a mistake. It has merely shown that where 
there 1s no influence, there is no evasion of the 
law; and the quickness to perceive this fact is 
blunted by an act which apparently satisfies the 
law. 

In the long debate upon the, reform of the 
criminal law in England, Sir Samuet Rom- 
ILLY and his associates made it clear that cer- 
tainty, not severity, of punishment is the secur- 
ity of society. _ When a score of criminals were 
“left for execution” by the judge at the as- 
sizes—when a desperate girl was hung for steal- 
ing a sixpenny loaf to feed her starving, chil- 
dren, after the law had impressed her husband 
into the navy—when the law made no distinc- 
tion in the penalty between the most atrocious 
crimes and the most excusable offenses, the-ra- 
tio of crimes was steadily increasing. ‘‘ Strike 
harder!” cried the dull, indolent public opinion 
of the time. Strike waely, ” replied -Rom- 
ILLY and his friends. | 

There are many murders in. New York every 
year; but it is long since a man was hung for 


lic morality and order would gain infinitely more 


murder until the execution of REYNoLps. Pub-- 


if every murderer were punished, even if he were 
not hung, than if he be'tried and senten¢ed and 
finally escapes. It was found, upon investiga- 
tion, in England that juries would not convict 
upon the plainest testimony when they thought 
the penalty disproportioned to the offense. Con- 
sequently not enly did laws fall into disrespect, 
but evidence w: 3 deliberately disregarded. And 
when it is plain, from whatever reason, that the 
penalty is not enforced even when the crime is 
proved, the result is the same. Phere is felt to 
be an uncertainty in the operations of law which 
is demoralizing. 

These are general truths to which the execu- 
tion of this hapless man ought to call public at- 
tention, There are convicts now lying under 
sentence, but for some reason execution is de- 
layed. We do not ask for execution,-for there 
may be good reasons for delay; but we do ask 
for consideration of the facts. If there be re- 
luctance because the punishment is felt even by 
the Judges and the Executive to be extreme, it 
is a most significant fact. If there be delay be- 
cause of *‘ influence,” it is still to be considered 
whether under the same circumstances ‘ in- 
fluence” could postpone punishment if it were 
less severe and irrevocable. The public de- 
mand for the punishment of Rea, for instance, 
is doubtful and hesitating, because the penalty 
is the extreme one, If it were something dif- 
ferent a pressure might be brought to bear which 
is now impracticable. Such considerations and 
such facts necessarily suggest the question 
whether the general feeling in regard to the 
death-penalty is not such as seriously to imperil 
public security by making thé legal punishment 
for murder the most uncertain of all. 
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THE FOTOMAC GENERALS. 


Tue meeting of the Society of the Army of 
the Potomac in the Philadelphia Academy of 
Music was one of the finest and most memora- 
ble events cf the vear. GRANT was there, and 
SuermMgnx, and SHerRTpAN, and Merape, and 
BurnsipeE, and a score or scores of others well 
known and beloved. 
botinded, and ‘was but a faint type of the deep, 


héarty gratitude of the American people to the ~ 


Generals who led their armies to victory, and 
who did all that brave and sagacious men can 
do. Of course there was an oration and a 
poem; and of course a banquet, with speeches. 


Hiow. pleasant it would be, said General Suer- 
MAN, if we could only enjoy ourselves and not 
make speeches! But there is no unalloyed 
pleasure, as the General has probably learned. 
The American, like the Englishman, can cele- 
brate his great events only by eating and talk- 
ing, and he has the sublimest pity for the na- 
tions that do otherwise. 

The address in the Aes was delivered 
by General Martinpa.e, and it has been se- 


ob the cooly in tho Gud? she verey enticed, comospondent 


said that it was much too long; and certain 


‘resolutions, aimed at the orator and the oration, 


were laid upon the table by the Society.  In- 
deed it is very hard for an orator to satisfy both 
his own requirements and those of his hearers 
upon such an occasion. Its significance seems 
to him so great that he rust not treat it. cur- 
sorily. It demands careful and even elaborate 
preparation. Mr. Lincoin’s immortal speech 
at Gettysburg is always compared with the ora- 
tion by Mr. Everett, and to the great disad- 
vantage of the latter. But if Mr. Everett had 
spoken for ten minutes and then sat down, the 
dissatisfaction been overwhelming. 
He would have beer accused of insulting ‘ye 
country and of dese¢rating the gccasion, 


indeed, he had spoken as Mr. Lixcoun spoke, | 


he might wisely have risked the consequences 
of speaking briefly. But if orators, upon great 
occasions, are to be limited to ten minutes, let 
it be also understood that they are to speak as 
Mr. spoke. 

The resolutions, however, were aimed at the 
orator not because of the time that he oecupied, 
but of the sentiments that he expressed. They 
pointedly thanked Mr. Boker, the poet, and 
they pointedly omitted thanking General Mar- 
TINDALE, the orator, but requested future or- 
ators to ‘avoid politics. Let them talk of the 
war, said the resolutions, in effect. Let thei 
describe the pomp and terror of battle. Let 
them allude cautiously, perhaps, to the Union. 
But if any orator speaks of the causes of the 
war, its significance and its results, except to 
say that it preserved our glorious Union, let him 
be —; or words to that effect. All this is 
well meant enough, but it is absurd. Suppose 
there had been a meeting of the Generals of the 
Army of the Revolution addressed by an crator 


_under injunctions to depict the battle of Bunk- 


er Hill and the surrender at Yorktown in the 
most glowing rhetoric he could command, but 
not to allude to the political doctrine that tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny, and 
not to speak of the independence which the 
war had achieved. 
have rocked and,rung with laughter! 

The. causes and results of the war for the 


Union are the very legitimate theme of the ora- _ 


tor of the Army of the Potomac. He must 
treat them with common-sense, of course. He 
must bring to his duty the tact which is always 
and eyery where a upon those who ad- 


The enthusiasm was 


“How the country would 
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must not needlessly offend, 
But what is his great 
inspiration but the universal liberty and political 
equality which the war accomplished, and which 
have gloriously obliterated the appalling blot 
that has stained our history from the beginning ? 
Suppose that the war had issued, as possibly 
the supporters of. the resolutions wished, .in 
maintaining the Union with slavery untouched, 
what kind of orations might we have expected 
then? Mr. Voorueres, or Mr. VALLANDIGHAM, 
or Mr. Fernaxnpo Woop, might have been the 
orators. But what generous, American heart, 
even among the officers who would not thank 
General MarTINDALE, would have burned and 
thrilled with enthusiasm over a victory that se- 
cured slavery more firmly than ever? 

It is the misfortune of certain officers that 


they served in ‘a war which they did not 


prove. It would not, probably, be difficult to 
mention -several conspicuous military gentle- 
men who would have marched with great gusto 
against a rebellion of Yankee abolitionists, but 
who moved with secret reluctance against a re- 
bellion of slavehulding Southern gentlefnen. 
They know, as well as the rest of us, that halt- 
hearted service is not efficient service. ‘They 
know also, probably, that politics, of which they 
complain, were never so influential in the Army 
of the Potomac, and were never so menacing to 
the country, as when General M*CLELLAN was 
in command, ‘There was a time when it was 
doubtful whether his head would not be turned 
by politicians, and his letter from Harrison's 
Landing was, in every point of view, unpardon- 
able. Surely these gentlemen ought to, see 
that-they are not in harmony with the country 
nor with history. They see that the American 
Union is now the great security of American 
libertv. They may regret it. But something 
must be pardoned to a soldier who has contrib- 
uted to that result, he congratulates hi<fel- 
low-soldiers even with enthusiasm and at some 
length. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND IRELAND. : 


Tue details of Mr. GLapstose’s Irish Force 
bili painfully recall the ohd English system for 
Ireland, which was the worst in the world, arid 
the measure seems to postpone indefinitely the, 
fulfillment of the hope that Ireland, might at 
least see the beginning of pacification under a 


~ liberal ministry in England—a ministry of 


STONE grants’ that 


which Jonxn Brroiit is part. The difficulty is 
indJeed immense. It is very easy to insist upon 
a conciliatory policy ; and for people who read 
newspapers and are active and intelligent, such 
a policy is most advisable even undér adverse 
circumstances, - But what are yow'to do in deal- 
ing with savages ? and there seems to be a large 
savage element in the Irish population, What 
are you to do with those who too truly and uni- 


wherever Yop seb) 


frefand 1¢ 1s of the utmost necessity that the 
land be well tilled, and a good population scat- 
tered upon it. Individual security is therefore 
indispensable. It is the first condition. And 
how can you get peace to begin with among 
such a distempered people ‘but by the strong 
hand ? 

Tuis is the reasoning of the English papers. 
But“the difficulty is that this has always been 
theif reasoning, and upon this reasoning the 
Irish policy has been founded, and the Irish 
yolicy has made the Ireland that we Know. 
The progress of civilization, indeed, works real 
changes. We do not anticipate under the 
Force bill of Mr. GLapstone the Irish reign of 
terror of 94 and ‘96. - But look at the facts. 
The cool British historian of that. time truly 
says that the suspension of the habeas corpus 
‘**outlawed the whole people of Ireland’—and 
Mr. GLapsToNE does not shrink from a similar 
measire, 


ble atrocities wers committed—and Mr. Giap- 
thority. The press wa 
of course silenced, and the people as a whole 
were struck dumb. hey could not protest 


against their oppressién. ‘They could not a 
peal to the conscience and judgment of an 
‘kind. They were at once tortured@nd gagged 


—and Mr. GLapsTonNE lays his hand upon the 
press. 

Lovts Bianc, who is one of tne truest friends 
of liberal England, and one of the shrewdest ob- 


* servers and critics of current affairs, says that 


the Force bill places: Ireland in a state of siege. 
But it also puts Mr. GLapsTone’s Government 
in the same position. The liberal sentiment 
of the world besieges him. It asks him, ‘‘ Why 
is it that with’ all experience teaching one les- 
son—why, with Ireland itself the most melan- 
chdly monument of the result, do you renew, 
even in a modified form,-the terrible code of 
94?” Such a system is a confession of. inca-- 
pacity. What more or worse could the- most 
malignant Tory Government have devised? In- 
deed what recent Tory Government has for a 
moment thought of adopting such measures ? 
It is surp1.sing that there has been no vigor- 
ous exposure and denunciation of this bill in 
Parliament. The occasion was worthy of Dis- 
RAELI’s most fiery invective, and it is hardly 
possible that even one strong speech recalling 
and vividly portraying the infamies of the code 
that made the Irish reign of terror would not 


have aroused a public that Yvould have 
affected Parliament. ut England seems to be 
insane whenever Ireland is to ve treated, as this 
country used to be whenever it. treated slavery. 
Nevertheless slavery was our touchstone, as Ire- 
land is England’s; and Mr. GLADsTONE’s Gov- 
ernment is undergoing its crucial experiment. 


PROVING TOO MUCH. 

WE observe that in the opening argument. 
in defense of M‘FarLanp, his counsel, Mr. 
SPENCER, said that the prea of insanity would 
be urged. Presently he said substantially that 
if he had been situated as M‘FarRLanp was he 
should have done.the same thing. We do not 
-understand him to have meant that if he had 
been in the same situation he would have been 
cruzed, but that the 6ffense deserved the retri- 
Lution it received. This*sentiment was ap- 
plauded by the audience; and it is the ap- 
plause which makes it significant. That an 
advocate should say to a jury, in defense of a 
man charged with murder, that he would be a 
murderer too under similar circumstances, is 
not important. It is a kind of legal buncomb. 
‘But that the audience should applaud, shows 
thut it is a general feeling... 

} f it be so, it wil be henceforth unnecessary 
to urge insanity in defense of this kind of hom- 
icide. It will be incumbent upon the counsel 
of the accused only to show the circumstances, 
and the verdict will necessarily follow. As we 


of the counsel for the Government is yet to be 
madé. But it was hardly well considered in 
the defense to suggest insanity as an excuse for 
what, in the judgment of the counsel, needs no 
apology. A crazy man may do any thing. He 
has dritted beyond reason and coherence. Con- 
sequently he may embrace the person whose 
conduct is alleged to have deranged his intel- 
legts as well as strike him. The striking is no 
evidence of insanity; and why attempt to shaw 
that it is the result of insanity, when, upon the 
theory, the saner a man is, and the sounder his 
just wrath, the more surely he will deal the 
blow ? 

In this particular case there has been im- 
m¢nse injustice shown by part of the press to- 
ward persons who have been associated with 
some events in the sad history. One paper, 


Under the authority to search for | 
‘concealed arms the most wanton and incredi- 


for instance, expressed a hope that the person 
who really knew most of the facts—that is, the 
late wife of M‘FakLanp—would sfate what she 
knew; and the paperwas immediately branded 
by another as an ‘‘apologist for adultery.” 
The trial had scarcely begun ; nothing whatever 
had been proved; but nothing would-serve but 
that the most unhappy of women should be stig- 
matized with the most shameful of epithets. So 
Mr. BEECHER and Mr, FRoTHINGHAM were as- 


ery word, every act, was tortured into the worst 


significance. Even the Recorder, in charging 
the Grand Jury, angled, in our judgment, for a 


We express no opinion, while the trial is yet 
@ending, upon the fact of the homicide. ‘The 
real question involved is very much greater than 
any that will be submitted to the jury.. Mean- 
while the verdict is undoubtedly anticipated. 
But let us be just. if it shall be decided not 
that the defendant was insane, which settles no- 
thing except his condition, but if it shall be de-_ 
cided that a man may properly shoot another 
man under the circumstances alleged in this 
case, let us concede that a woman may justly 
shoot another woman under similar circum- 
“stances, 


o> 


NOTES. 


Ox Wednesday, Senator Genet, in his place 
in the Senate of New York, declared that he was 
‘*in favor of allowing the sale of lager-beer or any 
kind of liquor in New York during any part of 
the day or.night.” On Friday, ReyNo_ps was 


“hung for murder, and said, ‘‘ I wish all the liquor 


was out of the world.” Mr. Genet voted alone, 
and the rest of the Senate, twenty-seven Senators 
of all parties, voted against him. Public opinion 
is clearly resolved that the sale of liquor should 
not be free; for it knows that restrictive laws 
are for the benefit of just such men as REYNOLDs. 
Meanwhile a paper says that Mr. GENET’s action 


_ shows that, like Henry Cuay, he would rather 


be right than be President. 


AN orator was the other day denouncing what 
he called a bargain between Mr. GREELEY and 
Mr, JoHN Morrissey, and declared that. its 
first-fruits were ‘‘ an attempt to tax Catholics for 
the support of the public schools, and to repeal 
the law authorizing them to draw a fair propor- 
tion of the money they paid into the public 
treasury for the support of their own schools.” 
We understand that a clergyman suggested from 
his pulpit that if the Roman Catholic schools de- 
pended for support upon the taxes paid by Ro- 
man Catholic tax-payers, there would not be a 
great many of them. 


At the late Commencement of the Women’s 
Medical College, under charge of the Misses 
BLACKWELL, in which Dr. WILLARD PARKER 


write the-trial is proceeding, and the argument . 


amining board, said that the examination had 
been most thorough and searching. He added: 
‘*T speak the sentiments of the whole board 
when I say that all of these ladies Aevond the 
average, decidedly bevond the average, of male 
students,” 


THERE are many more than two millions of 
totally illiterate adults in the Southern States. 
In the whole country there are probablx five mil- 
lions of children who are in the condition of the 
‘* 300,000 Dangers to the State of New York,” 
of which we recently spoke. The pressing ne- 
cessity of the country, therefore, is the diffusion | 
ef education, in whiclf it is a painful truth that 
We lag-behind many foreign countries. ‘The es- 
tablishment of the Hampton Normal and Indus- 
trial School in Virginia was, therefore, asmove- 
ment worthy of attention and sympathy, It is 
situated upon the site of the Hospital Barracks 
of M‘CLELLAN’s’and Grant's armies, and the 
spot where the first school for freedmen stood, 
and was originated by General AkMsTRoONG, who 
had charge of the Freedmen # Bureau at that 
point. The object of the school is to fit vouth 
from the Southern States, without regard to col- 
or, for school. teachers. in those States. The 
school was opened in 1868 ; and President Hopr- 
of Williams College, General SarFieLp of 
Ohio, Mr. ALEXANDER Hype of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Agriculture, and. Mr. B. G. 
Nortuecr of the Connecticut Board-of Educa- 
tion, visited it last summer, and spoke of ‘it ih 
the highest terms. 


Tue World says: ‘‘ A first-class disturbance 
on occasion of the negro glorification in this city. 
on Friday last, would have been a godsend at 
Washington: but, as it happened, this much- 
maligned Democratic strong-hold looked on poor 
Cuffs performance with no feeling more bitter 
«than mere amusement, and so in peace and good. 
order the black/man strutted his little day.” 
When slave-drivers were trying to destroy the 
Government to perpetuate slavery, and it was 
known that many of the militia regiments were 
away from the city, ‘‘this much-maligned Dem- 
ocratic strong-hold” hunted and shot and hung 
and roasted ** poor @hff,” and burned the orphan 
asylum in which the children of his rage were 
gathered. Now that the law and the strong 
hand of the American people protect him, ‘* this 
much-maligned Democratic strong-hold” merely 
insults him. ‘* Those grapes are contemptibly 
sour,” said the much-maligned fox, with his tail 
between his legs. 


is a professor, and of which he is one of the 


\ 


Mr. Cuarces L. Brace tells us an interest- 
ing story of one of the children who have been 
saved from the gulf of crime in the city. [It is 
of a girl in the Lord Industrial School, who had 
long been its pest. Both of her parents were 
drunkards, arjd were half the time on the Island 
under arrest. She herself was twice found drunk 
in the school before she was thirteen years old; 
once she attacked the teacher violently. She 
swept crossings for a living, and ‘‘ lived about,” 


/ 
eight large boys and girls from the school, and 
some thirteen grown people. ‘The lower part of 
the house was a dance ‘saloon and place of bad 
character. ANNIE seemed to be hopeless. She 
swore, and used the vilest language, and was ev- 
identdy growing up to be a most abandoned wo- 
man. 1e teacher of the school, Miss BLop- 
GETT, was a person of singular sweetness and 
elevation of character, and she soon acquired a 
great influence over the wild girl. Once little 
ANNIE was found waiting with her broom in a 
bitter storm of sleet and hail, on a corner, and 
the teacher asked her-why she was there, and 
why she did not go home! She said she only 
wanted just to see the teacher, and the fact was 
she hadn't any home, ‘‘for you know, Miss 
BuLopcett, there is no one cares for me in all 
New York but you!” , 


At length the father died on Blackwell's Isl- | 


and, and the mother was in prison; and Miss 
BLopGETT persuaded ANNIE to go away to a 
place she had found for her in an excellent fam- 
ily in the West. When the mother came out 
she was furious, and often madé Miss BLopGETT 
tremble lest she should insist on having the child 
back. But the mother gradually ceased to be 
troublesome, and is now permanently in the alms- 
house. Meanwhule the girl has been living in I)- 
linois. She goes constantly to school, and ‘is 
our main dependence,” writes the person in whose 
family, she was placed; ‘*her truthfulness and 
honesty are something quite remarkable.”” And _ 
such. is the excellence of her conduct that the 
neighbors are ready to give homes to scores like 
her. ‘‘One such ease,” says Mr. Brace, al- 
though there are hundreds not so striking, ‘‘ re- 
pays all the sacrifices made by the friends of the 
school.” | 


.In noticing the Hon. Mrs. GrReEyY’s 
*¢ Journal of a Visit to Egypt’ with the Princess © 
of Wales, recently published, a newspaper asks : 
‘* Why does not some one republish Miss Mar- 
TINEAU’s ‘ Eastern Life?’” It was republished 
by Lea & Biancuarp, in Philadelphia, in I848. 


Winnepeg insurrection, the thovement had at 
least one good result. It has\called the atten- 
tion of the emigrant and the land speculator to 
the advantages of the great Northwest territory 
of the Red River country ; and, as usual, railway 
enterprises follow closely in their wake. Wéhear 
of another grand highway acrdéss the Continent— 
a railroad ffom Lake Superior to Pugets Sound, 
and the papers are filled with projects for the im- 
provement of this region. It is pretty well set- 
tled that the isothermaldine of Southern Europe 
and New citv, Harrisburg, and Cleveland, | 


WHATEVER may be the boven fate of the 


warmest friends, Dr. M‘Creapy, one of the ex- | sweeps around the southern end of Lake Michi- 


gun, up its western. shore, past Green Bay: and 
Lake Superior, five hundred miles from = the 
boundary line. of Dakota, far up into the Sase 
katchewan country. ‘The lands within these 
lines are said tc be. good cereal-bearing lands, 
Many schemes are in progress for opening up this 
territory to emigration ; but nothing shows more: 
convincingly that it vids fuir to become a land of 
promise to the farmer, and the miner, and the 


rection, especially in railway securities, We hear 
of some thrée or four railroads in Minnesota alone 
being pushed through by a Well-known banker of 


terprise: and one of our sagacious New York 
bankers has undertaken ‘to negotiate- the bonds 
of the Burlington Cedar Rapids and Minnesota 
Railway, which is to bring St. Paul and the 
whole system of Minnesota and other North- 
western railways some twenty-eight miles nearer 
Chicago and nmety miles nearer St. Lonis than 
any other. 
trade of the whole Cedar Valley—the best wheat 
land in the world—must become a grand trunk 
road for the Whole Northwest. Coal abounds in 
Saskatchewan; in some Cases, in the banks of 
the Red Deer River, the veins are seventy-two 
feet thick. Lumber is almost limitless, consist- 
ing of furest trees of mimmoth proportions. The 
copper and iron of Lake Superior are farious the 
world over. In view of these and other sources 
of profit to such a trunk railway, we do not won- 
der that confidence is given to the enterprises of 
the Northwest; and the probabilities are that 
capital, for some time at least, will tlow into these 
railway securities. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


Was one incorporating the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company, and granting the Rio Grande to San Dievo, 
California; and another providing for an American 
line of mail and eteamships 
tween this city and certain Scandinavian ports.—In 
the House, Mr. Julian offered ab amendment to thé 
Coustitution, to give women the right of suffrage. A 
bill was passed, by a vote of 114 to 40, fixing the first 


gress in all States and Territories. 
April 5.—In the Senate, most of the day was occn- 


asked leave to offer a joint resolution to annex the 
‘Republic of San Domingo; but it was objected to. 


voted to the Appropriation bill, which was fina!!y 
passed. The appropriation for the Post-office in this 
city is increased from $400,000 to $800,000, and for the 
one in Boston from $200,000 to $350,000,—In the House 


O. O. Howard in relation to his management of the 
Freedmen's Bureau. Aftera long debate, a resolution 
of investigation was adopted, the subject being i:e- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
April 7.—Ip the Senate, the bill declaratory of the 
law in regard to the Income Tax was taken up, amend- 
ed, and passed. It continues for the present year, the 


corperations\—In the House, the session was mainly 
occupied with the Tariff bill. special appropriation 
bill of $106,375 to supply deficiencies in the Diplomatic 
Service was 


4 Jalal Committe the treaty-maktag power wit 
the Indians was discussed, but po vote was takeu on 
the subject. The House Deficiency bill was 
passed.—In the House; a bill was introduced provid- 
ing that future pr tote Shall consist of 275 mem- 
rs, and of such additional memberg as newly admit- 
ted States may be entitled to under an apportionment 
on that basis. Mr. Henry W. Barry, member elect 
from the Third Mississippi District, was admitted tu 
his seat and sworn in. 

April 9.—In the Senate, the session was chiefly oc- 
cupied with a discussion on the policy of subsidizing 
steamship lines for carrying the. mails; but no action 
was taken on the subject. A bill was introduced 
to repeal all existing laws in reference to transport- 
ing and exporting goods in bond to or from Mexi- 
co.—In the House, Mr. Butler made another ineffectual 
effort to introduce his bili for the annexation of San 
Domingo. The Deficiency bill, as amended by the 
Senate, was taken up. A portion of the appropria- 
tions were concurred‘in; but the most important, in- 
cluding those for the post-offices in this city and Bus- 
ton, failed to meet the approval of the House, and a 
Committee of Conference was appointed, 


GENERAL NEWS ITEMS. 


The new charter for this city was passed by the 
Senate of the State Legislature on the 5th inst., and 
was immediately signed by Governor Hoffman. Iu 
accordance with its provisions, Mayor Hall has ap- 
pointed the heads of the several departments, giving 
the Demucrats a majority on every ard except the 
Police Board, which cunsists of two Democrats and 
two Republicans, The Superintendent of Police is to 
be a Democrat. 

The ‘Commissioner of Internal Revenue has in- 
structed assessors not to furnish the income lists for 
publication. 

A number of election clerks in California refuse to 
register colored men as voters until the opinion of the 


the constitutionality of the Fifteenth Amendmeut! 
A very spirited demonstration in honor of the Fif- 


tion of this city an the Sthinst. The procession was 
large and orderly, and presented a tine appearance. 

e Connecticut election resulted in a majority of 
about seven hundred votes for Mr. English, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for Governor. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Turnr is a great amount of uneasiness in France. 
On the 7th inst.\it was reported that the Emperor bad 
had a long fainting fit, from which he recovered after 
several bours of rest. Thestrike at La Creuzot shows 
no signs of coming toanend. In Paris placards were 
for several days posted on the dead-walls, inviting all 
workmen to refuse to pay their monthly rents*and to 
join in general strike on the 10th inst. The day passed 
quietly, however. 

The conscription riots in Barcelena, Spain, have 
ended in the defeat of the rioters in one of the suburbs 
of the town, where they made a stand and fought two 
hours. e casualties are said to be light on both 
sides. The completion of the conscription was an- 
nounced in .he Cortes on the 9th inst. 

The University boat-race on the Tha e 6th 
inst., resulted in a victory for the Cambridge crew, 
who won by a le in twenty minutes and thirty 
seconds. 8 is the fastest time on record. 

The remains of Hon. Anson Burlingame left Ham- 
burg on Wednesday April 6, and will probably arrive 
in this city within twelve days from that date. 

The Chinese Embasey has gone to Bruseels, to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with the Belgian Governmeus 


Jumberman, than the drift of capital in that di- 


Philadelphia, besides the Northern railroad en-_ 


This road, besides commanding the ' 


April 4.—In the Senate, among the bills lhtrodaced. 


Tuesday after the first Monday in November as the 
day for electing representatives and delegates to Con- 


pied in Executive Session.—In the House, Mr. Butler ' 


April 6.—In the Senate the session was mainly de- | 


passe 
yn oe Sona be comm np 


Attorney-General] of the State is received in regard to - 


teenth Amendment was made by the colored popula-< 


Mr. Wood made a series of charges against General ~ 


tax on salamies, dividends, and interest, payable by | 
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little cheap applause by his covert allusions to | 
Mr, BRECHER at a moment when public opinion | - 
seemed to comiemn him. 
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IRISH TURF-CARRIERS. 


A FEW years agp it was discovered by some 
profound English statesman that the true solu- 
tion of the Irish questio ; to be found in the 
peat-bogs of the Green ie. They were to be- 
come mines of wealth, he rk the regenera- 
ion of that unhappy countt, “But, though bogs 
are plentiful, and stacks bv every 
cottage door, the desired repemeration is still far 


representing a jovial well-clad 
ing peat in at ope side of a kifppoehiie) 
other his buxom partner received Ja her apron” 
shower of good things im the shape of JOINGs of 


equires 
Bhe operation of just laws and the \ntluence of 
Seducation to vive the people the sdbriety gnd 
industrial thrift which are esseutial to 
der and prosperity. ‘The turf-carriers in the en- | 
graving om this (age are characteristic types of | 
Irish peasant gifls. as well as of .nat sunthrifty | 

sort of industry @hat always prevails in a coun- | 

try whete the wérking-classes have no hope of | 

ever bettesing thar condition. | 


7 \ THE DUKB DE MONTPENSIER. | 

Tur Duke De Montpensier, the voungest 
son of. Lowis Paicirrn, and a claimant to the 
Spanish throne, his wife the Infanta Lotisa 
being sister to the ex-Quecen Isaner- 
LA, has sprung Snto an unenvidble notoriety by 
his fatal encounter with his Gomsin, Mexur pe 
Bovnnor, Infante of Spain, Duke of Seville, 
amd brother to Don Franxcisdo pr Assis, the 


out of sight: and the famous @art¥o Punch, | 


meat, potatoes, quartern loaves. abd candles, 
on vuusnbetantial dream. 
mock in the peasantry, which 


‘here is /gved 


¢ 
| 


ex-Queens consct. For sonjge time before the 
duePPrince Hexgi, a thorough Kepublican, did 
| every thing in his power publicly to insult and 
ridicule the Duke, and wrote letters and pam- 
- phiets containing such outrageous expressions as 
are rarely used by a gentleman, even to his most 


Wie 


- 


bitter political opponent. ‘The Duke hitherto 
had apparently disregarded these aftacks, al- 
though he had several times manifested a desire 
to fight their author, but had been dissuaded from 
this by his nephew, the Comte De Paris. _ 

On the 7th of March Don Hewnnt published in 
the Madrid journals an article entitled ‘‘ Aux 
Montpensieristes,”’ more abusive than any he had 
yet written. This time the provocation was so 
great that_a challenge was immediately sent, and 
at once accepted. The seconds of the Duke 
were Generals Corpvova and ALaminos and Col- 
onel Souis. Two Republican Deputies, RuBio 
and Santa Marta, and an agent of the Bourse, 
M. Ortiz, acted for the other side. ‘The pre- 
liminaries were easily arranged, the arm chosen 
being the pistol; the place the little village of 
Alcorcon, a great resort of Spanish duelists. 
The details and the result of the duel are well 
known to our readers. If it was fatal to the life 
of Pring® Henri, it may also be fatal to the pre- 
tension#’ of the Duke, the general ofinion in 
Spain being that he has forfeited every chance 
of ascending the throne of that country. 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. 


Tue Prince Imperial of France, now in his 
tifteenth year, has put off the knickerbockers 
and small jacket of his childhood, and assumed 
the black frock-coat and long trowsers and the 
cl&se shirt-collar of an adultsmodern gentleman. 
Rumor speaks well of the youthful Prince, as in- 
heriting the gentleness of his mother, the Empress 
Evcente, with the thoughtfulness of the Emper- 
or, his father. He is said, however, to be more 
reserved in disposition than most lads of his 
years. He is fonder of study than of games and 
exercises in the open air; but he has learned to 
ride skillfully and boldly. The engraving we 

present this week, on page 264, shows him mount- 
ed on horseback, at the door of that side of the 


Tuileries where are situated the apartments re-- 
served for his use. He is accompanied by Gen- 
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eral FrossaRD, his governor, who has the super- 
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bit, and never mean to. So, sunbeam, I shall come 


intendence of his daily life and habits, while [7 

another tutor is charged with his literary and r 

scientific instruction. 
} 


THE M‘FARLAND TRIAL. 


Ir is many years since a trial in this city has 
excited such deep and general interest as that of 
DanieL on the charge of having 
murdered ALnert D. RicHarvson, which com- 
menced before Recorder Hackett on the 6th. ° 
instant. All the circumstances of the case tend- 
ed to excite the deepest public interest in the ap- 
proaching trial. ‘The prisoner's counsel kept 
their line of defense a profound secret until the 
trial was actually begun; but it was suspected 
that the defense would be momentary insanity. 

The story of this terrible domestic tragedy is 
briefly as follows : 

Danret M‘Farvanp was born in Ireland, and 
came to this country at an early age. Left an | 
orphan at the age of twelve to fight his own way, | 
he rose, by industry and perseverance, to be a 
member of the bar and a professor in PBrandy- 
wine College in Delaware. In 1852 he made 
the acquaintance of the lady who subsequently 
became his wife. She was young, the daugh- | 
ter of a poor weaver. ‘They were married in 
1857, and for some vears the course of their do-—— ~ 
mestic life ran smoothly. He had been success- | 
ful in business, and had acquired considerable | 
roperty in the West and in this city. But at 
oak affairs took another turn. He became 
unfortunate, lost his property, and took a posi- | 
tion in the Revenue Department. , 

While on a visit to her early home in New 
Hampshire, in the summer of 1866, Mrs. M*Far- | 
LAND first made the acquaintance of Mr. Ricn- 
ARDSON, and the acquaintance soon ripened into + 


intimate friendship: and when shortly afterward, 


for the purpose of earning her own support, she 
proposed to; upon the stage, Mr. RicHarpsoN 
assisted her in obtaining an engagement at the ie 
Winter Garden theatre, where she made her dé- 
but as Nerissa in ** The Merchant of Venice.” = 

It is alleged by the defense that during this time an 
unlawful intimacy existed between Mrs. M*lar- 
LAND and Mr. RicHarpson: that he managed 
to procure rooms in the house where she and 


\ 


\ 


\ 


her husband were boarding with their children ; ° 

that their intimacy was, suspected and finally | || 

discovered by Mr. M‘Fartanp; and that Mr. 
RicHarpson persuaded her to leave her hus- | ™ 


band. 

‘On the 21st of February, 1867, she left home, 
taking with her their children, who were soon 
afterward sent to Massachusetts. Mr. M*Far- | day, while sitting there, a letter was given to 
LAND made efforts to discover her and recov-_| him which proved to be from Mr. RicHarRDsoNn 
er the children, without success. He’ was in | to Mrs. M‘FarLanp. It is too long to quote 
the habit of visiting the 7rihune oftice. and one , entire, and we give only the close: — 


DANIEL 


“sé 
you 
and 
will 


der my feet; but I never let public opinion bully me a 


whenever I , and stay as lony as business will per- 
- mit. I will Tocide about the summer just as soon as I 
can, darling; can probably surmise~by Monday or 
Tuesday. 
‘Darling, I should be afraid if you Had fascinated 
me in a day or week. The trees“which grow in am 
hour have no deep root. Ours I believé to,be no lave 
of a noonday hour, but for all time. Only one love 
ever grew so slowly into my heart as yours has, and 
that was so ténder and blessed that Heaven needed 
| and took it. ' 


‘*Mvy darling, you are all I would have you—exactly 
what I would have you in mind, body, and estate; an 
my tired heart finds in you infinite rest and riches and 

sweetness. Good-night, my love, my own, my wife. 
** Burn this,’will you not?” 


Mr.-M‘FArR LAND, convinced that his wife had 
left him forever, again sought to recover the cus- 
tody of his children, but succeeded only in the 
case of his son Percy. He afterward heard 
that a divorce had been procured. in Indiana, 
and that Mr. Rrewirpson was about .to marry 
her. 

In a condition of mind whieli his counsel rep- 
resent as bordering on insanity, he entered the 
ottice, on thesatternoon of the 25th of 
November, and went beliind the counter, ‘as he 
had been in the habit of @oing. A short time 
afterward Mr. Rrcuarpsown entered, and went 

up to the counter to receive his mail, directly 
opposite the place where Mr..M*Fartanp stood, 
but apparently without perceiving him. The 

‘distance between the two men was about four 

feet. Mr. M‘Farrtanp, according to the testi- 
| mony of eye-witnesses, thrust out a pistol and 

tired at Mr. RicHarpson; and then. in the con- 
fusion that ensued, left the office. He was ar- 
rested in the course of the. evening, confronted 
with the wounded man, and identified by him as 
the one who had shot him. 
~ Mr. RicHarpsown was taken to a room in the 
.  «zistor House. where he lingered several dars, at- 
tended by skillful physicians and carefully nursed 
by friends, among whom was Mrs. M*FARLAND, 


When it was no longer doubtful that death would 
be the result of the wound he had received, he 
, Was married, at his own request, to that lady, the 
| ceremony being conducted by Mr. Brecuer and 
Mr. FrotuHrseHam. <A few hours later he died. 
Mr. M‘Fartanp was formally indicted for 
murder, and confined in’ the Tombs*to await 
trial. As the day approached it was evident 
that great difticulry would be experienced in ob- 
taining a jury, and the number of jurors sum- 
“m6ned was unusually large. ; Three days were 
consumed in selecting the jury) the defense using 
the right of challenge very freely. ‘The jury was 
finally obtained and sworn. The prosecution un- 
dertook to prove the killing of Mr. Ricuarpson,. 
in thé manner narrated above, and there rested 
its case. On the fourth day Mr. C. S. Spencer 
opened for the defense, taking the ground, as 
above stated, that the act was committed in 
moment of temporary insanity. : 


ny Rockewoop, 839 Broapway.] 


I never seek my pillow without bg te fold 
in my arms for a good-night kiss and blessing, 
the few months before you can openly be mine 
be long enough at best. No grass @hall grow un- 
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FIRST DAY OF THE M‘FARLAND TRIAL—SCENE IN THE COURT-ROOM.—[From a Sketcu py Srancey Fox.] 
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MAN WIFE. 


By COLLINS, 


Author of “The in White,” No Name,” 
“The M@otistonc,”’ etc., etc. 


WITH onicinal JURLUSTRATIONS. 


CHAPTER THE 
THE WAY OUT, - 

BREAKFAST Was just over. Blanche seeing a 
pleasantly-idle morning betore her, prog sed to 
Arnold to take 2 stroll in the gronnds,; 44 

‘The garden was byight with sapshinegaaid the 
bride was bright with good-humor; « Shé*enught 
her uncle's eve, looking at her admirfnglyand 
paid him a little compliment in retafn./ °*You 
have no idea,” she said, ** how nice it is ta, be 
back at Ham Farm !” 

‘*J’am to understand then,” rejoined Sir Pat- 
rick, ‘* that I am forgiven for interrupting the 
Shoney-moon ?” 

** You are more than forgiven for interrupting 
it,”: said Blanche—‘* vou are thanked. As a 
married woman,” she proceeded, with the air of 
a matron of at least twenty years’ standing, ‘* I 
have been thinking the subject over; and I have 
arrived at the condusion that a honey-moon 
which takes the form of & tour on the Continent, 
is one of our national abuses which stands in 
need of reform. When you are in love with each 
other (I consider a marriage without love to be 
no marriage at all), what do ycu want with the 
excitement of seeing*strange places? Isn't it 
excitement enough, and isn’t it strange enough, 
to a newly-married woman to see such a total 
novelty as a husband?. What is the most inter- 
esting object on the face of creation to a man in 
Arnold’s position? The Alps? Certainly not! 
The most interesting object is the wife. And 
the proper time for a bridal tour is the time— 
say ten or a dozen years later—when you are be- 
ginning (not to get tired of each other; that’s 
Out of the question) but to get a little too well 
used to each other. Then take your tour to 


Switzerland—and you give the Alps a chance. | 


A succession of honey-mobn trips, ini the autumn 
of married life—there is my proposal for an im- 
- provement on the present state of thingsi Come 
into the garden, Arnoki; and let us calculate 


how long it will be before we get weary of each _ 


other, and waatthe beauties of naturé to keep us 
company.” 

Arnold looked appealingly to Sir Patrick. 
Not a word had passed between_them, as yet, on 
the serious subject of Anne Silvester’s letter. 
Sir Patrick undertook the responsibility of mak- 
ing the.necessary excuses to Blanche.’ 

*< Forgive me,” he said, ‘‘ if I ask leave to in- 
terfere with your monopoly of Arnold for a lit- 
tle while. Ihave something to say to him about 
his property in Scotland. Will you'leave him 
with me, if I promise to release him as.soon as 
possible 7” 

Blanche smiled graciously. ‘‘ Yon shall have 
him as long as you like, uncle. ‘There’s your 
hat,” she added, tossing it to her husband, gayly. 
*-I brogght it in for you when I got my own. 
You will find me on the lawn.” 

She nodded, and went out. 

+ ** Let me hear the worst at once, Sir Patrick,” 
Arnold began. ‘‘Is it serious? Do you think 
I am to blame ?” 

*- J will answer your last question first,” said 
Sir Patrick. ‘* Do I think you are to blame? 
Yes—in this way. You committed an act of 
unpardonable rashness when you consented to 
go, as Geoftrey Delamayn’s messenger, to Miss 
Silvester at the inn, Having once placed your- 
self in that false position,-you could hardly have 
acted, afterward, otherwise than you did. You 
could not be expected to know the Scotch law. 
And, as an honorable man, you were bound to 
keep a secret confided to you, in whi: hi the repu- 
tation of a Woman was concerned. Your first 
and last error in this matter, was the fatal error 
of involving yourself in responsibilities which be- 
longed exclusively to another man.” 

“The mafi had saved my life,” pleaded Ar- 
nvld—*‘ and I believed I \-xs giving service for 
service to my. dearest friend.” 

“As to y ur other question,” pioceeded Sir 
Patrick, ‘*, )o I consider your position t» be a 
serious one ?_ Most assuredly, Ido! So long as 
we are not absolutely certain that Blanche is 


your lawful wife, the position is more than seri-_ 


ous: itis unendurable. I maintain the opinion, 
mind, out of which (thanks to your honorable 
" silence) that scoundrel Delamayn contrived to 
cheat me. I told him, what I now tell you—that 
s and doings at Craig Fernie, do not 
® Marriage, according to Scottish law. 
wed SirPatrick, holding up a warning 
™ Arnold, you have read it in Miss 


SilvestiiirEetter, and yeu may now take it 
aS A TOMO my experience, that no individual 
opinio tA matter of this kind, is to be relied 


mO lawyers, consulted by Mise Silves- 
pw, one draws a directly opposite 
conclusion to mine, and decides that you ayd she 
are marned, I believe him to be wrong; but, 
in our situation, we have no other choice than to 
boldly view of the case which he 
represents. &n plain English, we i 
looking the in the face.” 

Arnold twisted the traveling hat which Blanche 
had thrown to him, nervously, in both hands. 
"Supposing the worst comes to the worst,” he 
asked, ** what will happen ?” 

Sir Patrick shook his besd. 

** It is not @asy to tell you.” he said, ‘‘ without 
catering inty the legal aspec. of the case. I 


in the Clerk’s Otnce of 
whe Lnited States, for the Southern.’ 


Blanche. 
‘they had been saying? 


shall only puzzle you if I do that, Suppose we 
look at the matier in its social bearings—1 mean, 
as it mayapossibly affect you and Blanche, and 
¢our unborn childreir?” 

~ Arnold gave the hat a tighter twist than ever. 
“°F nevér thought of the children,” he said, with 
a look of consternation. 

. ** The may present themselves,” re- 
turned Sir Patrick, dryly, *‘ for allahat. Now 
listen. It may have occurfed to your mind that 
the plain way out of our present dilemma is for 
you and Miss Silvester, respectively, to affirm 
what we know to be the truth—namely, that you 
never had the slightest intention of marrying 
each other. Beware of founding any hopes on 
amy such remedy at that! If you reckon on it, 
you reckon without Geytirey Delamayn. He is 
interested, remember, in proving you and Miss 
Silvester to be man and wife. Circumstances 
may arise—l won't waste time in guessing at 


) what they may be—which will enable a third 


person to produce the landlady and the waiter at 
Craig Fernie in evidence against you—and to 
assert that your declaration and Miss Silvester’s 
declaration are the result of collusion between 
you two. Don’t start! Such things have hap- 
pened before now. Miss Silvester is poor; and 
Blanche is rich. You may be made to stand jn 
the awkward position of a man who is denying 
his marriage with a poor woman, in order to 
establish his marriage with an heiress: Miss Sil- 
vester presumably aiding the fraud, with two 
strong interests of her own as inducementg—the 
interest of asserting the claim to be the wit of a 
man of rank, and the interest of earning her re- 
ward in money for resigning you to Blanche. 
There is a case which a scoundrel might set up 
—and with some appearance of truth too—in a 
court of justice!” 

**Surely, the law wouldn’t allow him to do 
that 7” 

‘*'The law will argue any thing, with any body 
who will pay the law for the use of its brains 
and its time. Let that view of the matter alone 
now. Delamayn can set the case going, if he 
likes, without appiying to any lawyer to help 
him. He has only to cause a report to reaeh 
Blanche’s ears which publicly asserts that she is 
not your lawful wife. W igh her temper, do you 
suppose she would leave us a minute's peace till 
the matter was cleared up? Or take it the other 
way. Comfort yourselt, if you will, with the 
idea that this affair will trouble nobody inthe 
present. Ilow are we to know it may not turn 
up in the future under circumstances which may 
place the legitimacy of your children in doubt ? 
We have a man to deal with who sticks at no- 
thing. We have a state of the law which can 
only be described as one scandalous uncertainty 
from beginning to end. And we have two peo- 
ple (Bishopriggs and Mrs. Inchbare) who can, 
and will, speak to what took place between you 
and Anne Silvester at the inu. For Blanche’s 
sake, and for the sake of your unborn children, 
we must face this matter on the spot—and settle 
it at once and forever. ‘The question before us 
now is this. Shall we open the proceedings by 
communicating with Miss Silvester or not?” 


At that important point in the conversation 
they were interrupted by the reappearance of. 
Had she, by any accident, heard what 


No; it was the old story of most interrup- 
tions. Idleness that considers nothing, had come 
to look at Industry that bears every thing. It is 
a law of nature, apparently, that the people in 
this world who have nothing to do can not sup- 


port the sight of an uninterrupted occupation in | 


the hands of their neighbors. Blanche produced 
a new specimen from Arnold’s collection of hats. 
**] have been thinking about it in-the garden,” 
shé said, quite seriously. ‘‘ Here is the brown 
one with the high crown. You look better in 
this than in the white one with the low crown. 
I have come to change them, that’s all.” She 
changed the hats with Arnold, and went on, 
without the faintest suspicion that she was in the 
way. ‘* Wear the brown one when you come 
out—and come soon, dear. I won't stay an in- 
stant longer, uncle—I wouldn’t interrupt you for 
the world.” She kissed her hand to Sir Patrick, 
anc smiled at her husband, and went out. 


**What were we saying?” asked Arnold. 
‘* It’s awkward to be interrupted in this way, 
isn’t it ?” 

**If I know any thing of female human na- 
ture,” returned Sir Patrick, composedly, ‘‘ your 
wife will be in and out of the room, in that way, 
the whole morning. I give her ten minutes, Ar- 
nold, before.she changes her minuu again on the 
serious and weighty subject of the white hat 
and the brown. ‘These lit.. ‘-*erruptions— 
otherwise quite charming—raised a doubt in my 
mind. Wouldn't it be wise(1 ask myself), if we 
made a virtue of necessity, and took Blanche into 
the conversation? What do you say to calling 
her back and telling her the truth ?” 

Arnold started, and changed color. | 

**'There are difficulties in the way,” he said. 

**My good fellow! at every step of this busi- 
ness there are difficulties in the way. Sooner 
or later, your wife must know what has happened. 
The time for telling her is, no doubt, a matter for 
your decision, not mine. All I say is this. Con- 
sider whether the disclosure won’t come from you 
with a better grace, if you make it before you are 
fairly driven to the wall, and obliged to open your 
lips.” 

Arnold rose to his feet—took a turn in the 
room—sat down again—and looked at Sir Pat- 
rick, with the expression of a thoroughly bewil- 
dered and thoroughly helpless man. 

**T don’t know what to do,” he said. ‘‘It 
beats me altogether. The truth is, Sir Patrick, 
I was fairly forced, at Craig Fernie, into deceiv- 
ing Blanche—in what might seem to her a very 
unfeeling, and a very unpardonable way.” 


which you now stand. 


| 


‘That sounds awkward! What do you 
mean. 

**1'll try and tell you. You remember when 
you went to the inn to see Miss Silvester? Well, 
being there privately at the time, of course I was 
obliged to keep out of your way.” 

**} see! And, when Blanche came afterward, 
you were obliged to hide from Blanche, exactly 
as you had hidden from me?” 

** Worse even than that! <A day or two later, 
Blanche took me into her confidence. She spoke 
to me of her visit to the inn, as if I was a perfect 
stranger to the circumstances. She told me to 
my face, Sir Patrick, of the invisible man who 
had kept so strangely out of her way—without 
the faintest suspicion that I was the man. And 
I never opened my lips to set her right! I was 
obliged to be silent, or I must have betrayed 
Miss Silvester. What will Blanche think of ine, 
if I tell her now? ‘That's the question !” 

Blanche’s name had barely passed her hus- 
band’s lips before Blanche herself verified Sir 
Patrick’s prediction, by reappearing at the open 
French windew, with the superseded white hat in 
her hand. 


** Haven’t you done yet!” she exclaimed: ‘‘ I: 


am shocked, uncle, to interrupt you again—but 
these horrid hats of Arnold's are beginning to 
weigh upon my mind. On reconsideration, | 


think the white hat with the low crown is the’ 


most becoming of the two. Change again, dear. 
Yes! the brown hat is hideous. ‘There’s a beg- 
gar at the gate. Before I go quite distracted, I 
shall give him the brown hat, and have done with 
the difficulty in that manner. Am I very much 
in the way of business? I’m afraid I must ap- 
pearrestless? Indeed, Iam restless. I can’t im- 
agine what is the matter with me this morning.” 

“‘T can tell you,” said Sir Patrick, in his 
gravest and dryestmanner. ‘‘ You are suffering, 
Blanche, from a malady which is exceedingly 
common among the young ladies of England. 
As a disease it is quite incurable—and the name 
of it is Nothing-to-Do.” 

Blanche dropped her uncle a smart little 
courtesy. ‘* You might have told me I was in 
the way in fewer words than that.” She whisked 
round, kicked the disgraced brown hat out into 
the veranda before her, and left the two gentle- 
men alone once more. 


“Your position with your wife, Arnold,” re- 
sumed Sir Patrick, returning gravely to the mat- 
ter in hand, ‘‘is certainly a difficult one.” He 
paused, thinking of -the evening when he and 
Blanche had illustrated the vagueness of Mrs. 
Inchbare’s description of the man at the inn, by 
citing Arnold himself as being one of the hun- 
dreds of innocent people who answered to it! 
** Perhaps,” he added, ‘‘the situation is even 
moré difficult than you suppose. It would have 
been certainly easier for you—and it would have 
looked more honorable in er estimation—if you 
had made the inevitable confession before your 
marriage. I am, in some degree, answerable for 
your not having done this—as well as for the far 
more serious dilemma with Miss Silvester in 
If I had not innocently 
hastened your marriage with Blanche, Miss Sil- 
vester’s admirable letter would have reached us 
in ample time to prevent mischief. It’s useless 
to dwell on that now. Cheer up, Arnold! I 
am bound to show you the way out of the laby- 
rinth, no matter what the difficulties may be— 
and, please God, I will do it!” 

He pointed to a table at the other end of the 


_ room, on which writing materials were placed. 


*“*T hate moving the moment I have had my 
breakfast,” he said. ‘‘ We won't go into the 


library. Bring me the pen and ink here.” 


‘* Are you going to write to Miss Silvester ?” 
_ “That is the question before us which we 
have not settled yet. Before I decide, I want to 
be in possession of the facts—down to the small- 
est detail of what took place between you and 
Miss Silvester at the inn. ‘There is only one way 
of getting at those facts. I am going to examine 
you as if I had you before me in the witness-box 
in court.” 

With that preface, and with Arnold's letter 
from Baden in his hand as a brief to speak from, 
Sir Patrick put his questions in clear and endless 
succession; and Arnold patiently and faithfully 
answered them all. 

The examination proceeded uninterruptedly 
until it had reached that point in the progress 


of events at which Anne had crushed Geoffrey 


Delamayn’s letter in her hand, and bed thrown 
it from her indignantly to the other end ofthe 
room. There, for the first time, Sir Patrick 
dipped his pen in the ink, apparently intending 
totakea note. ‘‘ Be very careful here,” he said ; 
‘‘T want to know every thing that you can tell 
me about that letter.” : 

‘‘The letter is lost,” said Arnold. 

‘<The letter has been stolen by Bishopriggs,” 
returned Sir Patrick, ‘‘ and is in the possession 
of Bishopriggs at this moment.” 

‘¢ Why, you know more about it than I do!” 
exclaimed Arnold. 

‘¢I sincerely hope not. I don’t know what 
was inside the letter. Do you?” 

‘*Yes. Part of it at least.” 

Part of it?” 

‘There were two letters written, on the same 
sheet of paper,” said Arnold. ‘*One of them 
was written by Geoffrey Delamayn-—and that is 
the one I know about.’ 

Sir Patrick started. His face brightened ; he 
made a hasty note. ‘‘Go on!” he said, eagerly. 
** How came the letters to be written on the same 
sheet? Explain that!” 

Arnold explained that Geoffrey, in the absence 
of any thing else to write his excuses on to Anne, 
had written to her on the fourth or blank page 
of a letter which had been addressed to him by 
Anne herself. 

; Did you read that letter?” asked Sir Pat- 
rick. 


answer. 


‘* I might have read it if I had liked.” 

** And you didu’t read it?” 

No. ” “ 

Why ?” 

‘* Out of delicacy.” 

Even Sir Patrick’s carefully-trained temper 
Was not proof against this. ‘* That is the most 
misplaced act of delicacy I ever heard of in my 
lite!” cried the old@entleman, warmly. ‘* Nev- 
er mind! it’s useless to regret it now. At any 
rate, you read Delamayn’s answer to Miss Sil- 
vester’s letter ?” 

** Yes—I did.” 

** Repeat it—as nearly as you can remember 
at this distance of time.” | 

It was so short,” said Arnold, ‘‘ that there. 
is hardly any thing to repeat. As well as I re- 
member, Geoftrey said he was called away to 
London by-his father’s illness. He told Miss 
Silvester to stop where she was; and he referred 
her to me, as messenger. ‘That's all I recollect 
of it now.” 

‘**Cudgel your brains, my good fellow! this is 
very important. Did he make no allusion to his 
engagement to marry Miss Silvester at Craig 
Fernie? Didn't he try to pacify her by an apol- 
ogy «f some sort?” 

The question roused Arnold's memory to 
make another effort. 

** Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ Geoffrey said some- 
thing about being true to his engagement, or 
keeping his promise, or words to that effect.”’ 
** You're sure of what you say now ?” 
**T am certain of it.” 
‘Sir Patrick made another note. 

** Was the letter signed?” he asked, when he 
had done. 
* Ves.” ~ 

** And dated ?” 

**Yes.”’ Arnold's memory made a second ef- 
fort, afier he had given .his second aftirmative 
‘Wait a little.” he said. ‘* I remem- 
it was not 


ber something else about the letter. 
only dated. 


The time of daryo at which it was 
written was put as well.” 


Hlow came he to do that ?” 

‘*1 suggested it. The letter was so short I 
felt ashamed to deliver it as it stuod. I told 
him to put the time—so as to show her that he 
was obliged to write in a hurry. He put the 
time when the train started; and (I think) the 
time when the letter was written as well.” 

** And you delivered that letter to Miss Silves- 
ter, with vour own hand, as soon as you saw her 
at the inn?” 

did.” 

Sir Patrick made a third note, and pushed the 
paper away from him with an air of supreme sat- 
isfaction. 

‘*T always suspected that lost letter to be an 
important document,” he said —‘*.or Bishop- 
riggs would never have stolen it. We must get 
possession of it, Arnold, at any sacrifice. The 
first thing to be done (exactly as I anticipated), 
is to write to the Glasgow lawver, and find Miss 
Silvester.” 


‘Wait a little!” cried a voice at the veranda. 
** Don’t forget that I have come back from Baden 
to help you!” ~ | 

Sir Patrick and Arnold both looked up. This 
time Blanche had heard the last words that had 
passed between them. She sat down at the table 


by Sir Patrick’s side, and laid her hand caress- ~ 


ingly on his shoulder. 

‘You are quite right, uncle,” she said. ‘‘I 
am suffering this morning from the malady of 
having nothing to do. 
to Anne? Don’t. Let me write instead.” 

Sir Patrick declined to resign the pen. 

‘¢*The person who knows Miss Silvester’s ad- 
dress,” he said, ‘‘is a lawyer in Glasgow. I am 
going to write to the lawyer. When he sends 
us word where she is—then, Blanche, will be the 
time to employ your good offices, in winning back 


_ your friend.” 


He drew the writing materials once more with- 
in his reach, and, suspending the remainder of 
Arnold's examination for the present, began his 
letter to Mr. Crum. 

Blanche pleaded hard for an occupation of 
some sort. ‘*‘Can nobody give me something 
to do?” she asked. ‘*‘ Glasgow is such a long 
way off, and waiting is such weary work. Don't 
sit there staring at me, Arnold! Can't you sug- 
gest something ?” 

Arnold, for once, displayed an unexpected 
readiness of resource. : 

‘‘If you want to write,” he said, *“‘ you owe 
Lady Lundie a letter. It’s three days since you 
heard ftom her—and you haven’t answered her 

et. ” 
: Sir Patrick paused, and looked up quickly 
from his writing-desk. 

‘*¢ Lady Lundie?” he muttered, inquiringly. 

‘¢Yes,” said Blanche. ‘‘It’s quite true; I 
owe her a letter. And of course I ought to tell 
her we have come back to England. She will 
be finely provoked when she hears why!” 

The prospect of provoking Lady Lundie seem- 
ed to rouse Blanche’s dormant energies. She 
took a sheet of her uncle’s note-paper, and be- 
gan writing her answer then and there. 

Sir Patrick completed his communication to 
the lawyer—after a look at Blanche, which ex- 
pressed any thing rather than approval of her 
present employment. Having placed his com- 
pleted note in the post-bag, he silently signed to 
Arnold to follow him into the garden. ‘They 
went out together, leaving Blanche absorbed 
over her letter to her step-mother. 

‘‘Is my wife doing any thing wrong?” asked 
Arnold, who had noticed the look which Siz Pat- 
rick had cast on Blanche. 

“‘ Your wife is making mischief as fast :.s her 
fingers can spread it.” 

Arnold stared. ‘‘ She must answer Lady Lun- 
die’s lette.,”’ he said. 

** Unquestionably.” 


Are you going to write ' 
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‘*And she must tell Lady Lundie we have 
come back.” | 

don’t deny it.”” 

‘¢'Then what is the objection to her writing ?” 

Sir Patrick took a pinch of snuff—and pointed 
with his ivory cane to the bees humming busily 
about the flower-beds in the sunshine of the au- 
tumn morning. 

show you the objection,” he said. ‘‘Sup- 


-pose Blanche told one of those inveterately-in- 


trusive insects that the honey in the flowers hap- 
pens, through an unexpected accident, to have 
come to an end—do you think he would take 
the statement for granted? No. He would 
plunge head-foremost into the nearest flower, 
and investigate it for himself.” | 
Well?” said Arnold. 
‘*Well—there is Blanche in the breakfast- 
room telling Lady Lundie that the bridal tour 
happens, through an unexpected accident, to 
have come to an end. “Do you think Lady Lun- 
die is the sort of person to take the statement for 
granted? Nothing of the sort! 
like the bee, will insist on investigating for her- 
self. How it will end, if she discovers the truth 
—and what new complications she may Mt in- 
troduce nto a matter which, Heaven knows, is 
complicated enough already—I leave you to im- 
agine. J/y poor powers of prevision are not 
equal to it.” | 
Before Arnold could answer, Blanche joined 
them from the breaktast-room. 
** done it,’ she said. ‘*It was an awk- 
ward letter to write—and it’s a comfort to have 
it over,” | 
** You have done it, my dear,” remarked Sir 
Patrick, quietly. ‘* And it may be a comfort. 
But it’s not over.” 
** What do you mean ?” 


£ 


‘¢T think, Blanche, we shall hear fronr your | 


step-mother by of post.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRTY-EIGHTH. 
THE NEWS FROM GLASGOW. 

Tue letters to Lady Lundie and to Mr. Crum 
having been dispatched on Monday, the return of 
the post might be looked fur on Wednesday aft- 
ernoon at Ham Farm. 

Sir Patrick and Arnold held more than. one 
private consultation, during the.interval, on the 
delicate and difficult subject of admitting Blanche 
to a knowledge of what had- happened. ‘The wise 
elder advised ; and the inexperienced junior list- 


‘ened. ‘Think of it,” said Sir Patrick ;, ‘‘ and 
do it.” And Arnold tl isf it—and left it 
undone. 


Let those who feel intlined to blame him re- 
member that he had only been married a fort- 
night. It is hard, surely, 
possession of your wife, to agpear before her in 
the character of an offender onjtrial—and to find 
that an.angel of retribution hgs been thrown into 
the bargain by the liberal destiny which bestowed 
on you the woman whom you adore! _ 

‘They were all three at home on the Wednes- 
day afternoon, looking out for the postman. 

The correspondence delivered included (exact- 
ly as Sir Patrick had foreseen) a letter from Lady 
Lundie. Further investigation, on the far moré 
interesting subject of the expected news from 
Glasgow, révealed—nothing. The lawyer had 
not answered Sir Patrick’s inquiry by return of 
post. 

‘*Ts that a bad sign ?” asked Blanche. 

‘*It-is a sign that something has happened,” 
answered her uncle. ‘** Mr. Crum is possibly ex- 
pecting to receive some special infyrmation, and 
is waiting on the chance of being able to com- 
municate it. We must hope, my dear, in. to- 
morrow’s post.” 

“Open Lady Lundie’s letter in the mean 
time,” said Blanche. ‘* Are you sure it is for 
you—and not for me ?” 

There was no doubt about it. er ladyship’s 
reply was ominously addressed to her ladyship's 
brother-in-law. ‘*I know what that means,” 
said Blanche, eving her uncle eagerly while he 
was reading the letter. ‘°* If you mention Anne’s 
name you insult my step-mother. I have men- 
tioned it freely. Lady Lundie is mortally of- 
fended with me.” 

Rash judgment of youth! A lady who takes 
a dignified attitude, in a family emergency, is 
never mortally ottended—she is only deeply 


grieved. Lady Lundie took a dignified attitude. 


‘*T well know,” wrote this estimable and Chris- 
tian woman, ‘‘ that I have been all along regard- 
ed in the light of an intruder by the family con- 
nections of my late beloved husband. Burt I was 
hardly prepared to find myself entirely shut out 
from all domestic confidence, at a time when 
some serious domestic catastrophe has but too 
evidently taken place. I have no desire, dear 
Sir Patrick, to intrude. Feeling it, however, to 
be quite inconsistent with a due regard for my 
own position—after what has happened—to cor- 
respond with Blanche, I address myself to the 
head of the family, purely in the interests of 
propriety. Permit me to ask whether—under 
casa which appear to be serious enough 
to require the recall of my step-daughter and her 
husband ftom their wedding-tour—you think it 
DECENT to keep the widow of the late Sir Thom- 
as Lundie entirely in the dark? Pray consider 
this—not at all out of regard for Me!—but out 
of regard for your own position with Society. 
Curiosity is, as you know, foreign to my nature. 
But when this dreadful scandal (whatever it may 
be) comes out—which, dear Sir Patrick, it can 
not fail to do—what will the world think, when 
it asks for Lady Lurtie’s opinion, and hears that 
Lady Lundie knew nothing about it? Which- 
ever way you may decide I shall take no offense. 


Lady Lundie, © 


er but two weeks’. 


~ 


| fast as her strength would permit. 


ly Miss Newenden.” 


I may possibly be wounded—but that won't mat- | 
ter. My little round of duties will find me still ; 


earnest, still cheerful. And even if you shut me 
out, my best wishes will find their way, neverthe- 
less, t0 Ham Farm, May I add—without en- 


% 


countering a sneer—that the prayers of a lone- 
ly woman are offered for the welfare of ail 7” 

Well?” said Blanche. 

Sir Patrick folded up the letter, and put it in 
his pocket. 

‘*You have your step-mother’s best wishes, 
my dear.” Having answered in those terms, he 
bowed to his niece with his. best grace, and 


way, he hummed 
and put on his hat, and went out to sun himself 
in the garden, | : 

Meanwhile, Blanche was not quite satisfied 
with Sir Patrick’s reply. She appealed to her 
husband. There is something wrong,” she 
suid—‘‘ and my uncle is hiding it from me.” 


Arnold could have desired no better opportu-- 


nity than she had offered to him, in those words, 
for making the long-deferred disclosure to her 
of the truth. He lifted his eyes to Blanche’s 
face. By an unhappy fatality she was looking 
charmingly that morning. How would she look 


_if-he told her the story of the-hiding at the inn? 


Arnold was still in love with her—uand Arnold 
paid nothing. | 


The next day’s post brought not only the an- 


ticipated letter from Mr. Crum, but an unex- 


pected Glasgow newspaper as well. 

This time Blanche had no reason to complain 
that her uncle kept his correspondence a secret 
from hér.” After reading the lawyer's letter, 
with an interest and agitation which showed that 
the contents had taken him by surprise, he hand- 
ed it to Arnold and his niece. ‘* Bad news 
there,” he said. , ‘‘ We must share it together.” 

After acknowledging the receipt of Sir Pat- 
rick’s letter of inquitg, Mr. Crum began by stat- 
ing all that he knew of Miss Silvester’s move- 
ments—dating from the time when she had left 
the Sheep's Head Hotel. About a fortnight since 
he had received a letter from her informing him 
that she had found a suitable place-of residence 
in a village near Glasgow. Feeling a strong in- 
terest in Miss Silvester, Mr. Crum had visited 
her some few days afterward. He had satisfied 
himself that she was lodging with respectable peo- 
ple, and was as comfortably situated as circum- 

tances wor)? nermit, For a week more he had 


5.2" 


heard nothing from the lady. “Aft the say 


of that time he had received a letter from her, 
telling him that she had read something in a 
Glasgow newspaper, of that day’s date, which 
seriously concerned herself, and which would 
oblige her to travel northward immediately as 
At a later 
period, when she would be more certain of her 
own movements, she engaged to write again, and 
let Mr. Crum know where he might communicate 
with her if necessary. In the mean time, she 
could only thank him for his kindness, and beg 
him.to take care of any letters or messages which 
might be left for her. Since the receipt of this 
communication the lawyer had heard nothing 
further. He had waited for the morning’s post 
in, the hope of being able to report that he had 
received 'scme further intelligence. ‘The hope 
had not heen realized. He had now stated all 
that he knew himself thussfar—and he had for- 
warded a copy of the newspaper alluded to by 
Miss Silvester, on the chance that an examina- 
tion of it by Sir Patrick might possibly lead to 
further discoveries. In conclusion, he pledged 
himself to write again the moment he had any 
information to send. 

Blayche snatched up the newspaper, and open- 
ed it. ‘* Let me look!” she said. ‘‘I can find 
what Anne saw here if any body can!” 

the ran her eye eagerly over column after 
column and page after page—and dropped the 
newspaper on her lap with a gesture of despair. 

Nothing!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Nothing any 
where, that I can see, to interest Anne. No- 
thing to interest any body—except Lady Lun- 
die,” she went on, brushing the newspaper off 
her lap. ‘‘It turns out to be all true, Arnold, 
at Swanhaven. Geoffrey Delamayn is going to 
marry Mrs. Glenarm.” 

What!” cried Arnold; the idea instantly 
flashing on him that this was the news which 
Anne had seen, 

Sir Patrick gave him a warning look, and 
picked up the newspaper from the floor. 

**] may as well run through it, Blanche, and 
make quite sure that you have missed nothing,” 


_he said, 


The report to which Blanche had referred 
was among the paragraphs arranged under the 
heading of ‘‘ Fashionable News.” ‘‘ A matri- 


-monial alliance” (the Glasgow journal announced) 


**was in prospect between the Honorable Geof- 


frey Delamayn and the lovely and accomplished 


relict of the late Mathew Glenarm, Esq., former- 
| The marriage would, in 
all probability, ** be solemmized in Scotland, be- 


fore the end of the present autumn;” and the 


wedding - breakfast, it was whispered, *‘ would 
collect a large and fashionable party at Swan- 
haven Lodge.” 

Sir Patrick handed the newspaper silently to 
Arnold. It was plain to any one who knew Anne 
Silvester’s story that those were the words which 
had found their fatal way to her in her place of 
rest. The inference that followed seemed to be 
hardly less clear. But one intelligible object, in 
the opinion of Sir Patrick, could be at the end of 
her journey to the north. The deserted woman 
had rallied the last relics.of her old energy—and 
had devoted herself to the desperate purpose of 
stopping the marriage of Mrs, Glenarm, 


THE BRETON BLUE-BEARD. 

In the ancient Abbey of St. Gildas de Rhuys, 
in Brittany, may be seen a rude colored print 
relative to the legend of Comorre, or Comor, the 
Breton ‘* Blue-beard,” in which St. Gildas plays 
a conspicuous part. ‘The story, as teld-by Emile 


‘Souvestre, is this: Guerech, Count of Vannes, 


the country of white corn, had a daughter, 
Triphyna, whom he tenderly loved. One day 
embassadors arrived from Comorre, a prince of 
Cornouaille, the country of the black corn, de- 
manfiing her in marriage. Now this caused 
gre:t distress; for Comorre was a giant, and 
one pf the wickedest of men, held in awe by 
every one for-his cruelty. As a boy, when he 
went out, his mother used to ring a bell to warn 
people of his approach. He shot a child in or- 
der to prove his gun; and, when unsuccessful in 
the chase, would set his dogs on the peasanis to 
tear them in pieces. But most horrible of all, 
he had,had four wives, who all died, one after 
the offer, under suspicion of having been killed 


by either the knife, tire, water, or poison. ‘The 


Count of Vannes, therefore, dismi-sed the em- 
bassadors, and advanced to meet Comorre, who 
was approaching with a powerful army; but St. 
Gildas went into her oratory, and begged ‘Tri- 
phyna would save bloodshed, and consent to the 
marriage. He gave her a silver ring, which 
would warn her of any intended evil by turning, 
at the approach of danger, as black as the crow s 


wing. ‘The marriage took place with great re- 
jvicings. The first day six thousand guests were 


invited ; on the next as many poor were fed, the 
bride and the bridegroom serving at table, a nap- 
kin under their arms. For some time all went 
on well. Comorre’s nature seemed changed, his 
prisons were empty, his gibbets untenanted ; but 
‘Triphyna felt no confidence, and every day went 


voice returned an answer. ° Then St. Gildas to k 
the new-born infant from its mother, and placed 
it on the ground; ‘The child marched alone tv, 
the edge qf the moat, and picking up a handrul 
of earth and throwing it against the castle, es 

claimed, ** Let the ‘lrinity execute judgment! 

At the same instant the towers shook. and tell 
with a great crash; the walls yawned open ant 
the castle sunk, burying Comorre and all his fei- 
low-partners in crime. St. Gildas then replace 
Lriphynas head upon her shoulders. laid his 
hands upon her, and restored her to life, tu the 
great joy of her father. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Two Scotchmen, turning the.corner of a street very 
sharply, came inte collision. The shock Was ratler 
stunning to one of them. He pulled off his hat, and 
laying his hand on bis forehead, said: “Sic a blow! 
my heed's a’ ringing again.” ‘ Nae wonder,” said his 
companion; “ yuur heed was aye bess (empty): that 
makes it ring. My heed disna ring a bit.” “Hew 
cuuld it ring,’, said the other, “seeing it 43 crackit?”, 


. 
Two Jews in Vienna recently passed an Austrian 
officer who strutted up and down the street in his 


yuld-embrvidered uniform as majestically as a 


cock. “Why.” said Isaacs to Levy, “that officer locks 
as proud as if he had Jost the battle of Sadowa all 
alone.” 


A lawyer who was sometimes forgetfal, having been 
enyvaged to plead the cause of an offender, beyan by 
taying: **I knuw the-prisoner at the bar, and he 


- bears the characrer of being a most consummate and 


impudent scoundrel.” Here somebdédy whispered to 

him that the prisoner was his client, when he immedi- 

ately continued: ‘** Buf what great and good meu ever 

ived who was not calumygpated by many of bis cun- 


liow To pREePaRe A Goose FoR THE Tasie.—Tike 
your goose confidentially into @ corner (any corner 
will dv), and then break the pews to him as gently a3 
possible. When the dinner hour comes round yuu 


to pray at the tombs of his four wives. At this ; Will tind him fully prepared, 


time there was an assembly at Rennes of the 
Breton princes, which Comorre was obliged to 
attend. Before his departure he gave Triphyna 
the keys, desiring her to amuse herself in his 
absence. After five months he unexpectedly 
returned, and found her occupied in trimming 
an infant’s cap with gold-lace. On seeing the 
cap Comorre turned pale; .and when Triphyna 
joyfully announced to him that in two months 
he would be a father, he drew back in a rage 
and rushed out of the apartment. Triphyna saw 
that her ring had turned black, which betokened 
danger, she knew not why. She descended into 
the chapel to pray. When she urose to depart 
it was midnight, and she saw the four tombs of 
Comorre’s wives open slowly, aud they all issued 
forth in their winding-sheets. Half dead with 


Tear, to escape but the spet tres | 


cried, ** ‘Take care, poor lost one! Comorre seeks 
to kill you.” ‘*1!” says the Countess ;.‘* what 
evil have I done?” ‘* You have told him that 
you will soon become a mother; and, through 
the Spirit of Evil, he knows that his child will 
Kill him; and that is why he has murdered us, 
when we told him what he has just learned from 
you.” ‘* What hope, then, of escape remains for 
me?” cried Triphyna. ‘*Go back to your fa- 
ther,” answered the phantoms. ‘‘ But how es- 


4 


| 


cape, when Comorres dog guards the court?” . 


**Give bim this poison which killed me,” said 
the first wife. ‘* But how can I descend this 
high wall?” ‘*By means of this cord which 
strangied me,” answered the second wife. ‘* But 
who will guide me through the dark?” ‘* The 
fire which burned me,” replied the third wife. 
** And how can I make so long a journey ?” re- 
turned ‘Triphyna. ‘* Take this stick which broke 
my skull,” returned the fourth spectre. Armed 
with these weapons, ‘Triphyna sets out, silences 
the dog, scales the wall, sees her way through the 
“darkness, and proceeds on her road to Vannes. 
On awaking next morning, Comorre finds his 


(wife fled, and pursues her on horseback. The 


poor fugitive, seeing her ring turn black, turned 
off the road and hid herself till night in the cab- 
in of a shepherd, where was only an old magpie 
in a cage at the door. Comorre, who had given 
up the pursuit, was returning home that road, 
when he heard the magpie trying to imitate her 
complaints, and calling out, **‘ Poor Triphyna!” 
He therefore knew his wife had passed that way, 
and set his dog on the track. Meanwhile Tri- 
phyna felt she could proceed no further, and lay 
down on the ground, where she brought into the 
world a boy of marvelous beauty. As she clasp- 
ed him to her arms, she saw over her head a 
falcon with a golden collar, which she recog- 
nized as her father’s. The bird came to her 
call, and giving it the warning ring of St. Gil- 
das, she told if to fly with it to her father. The 
bird obeyed, and flew with it like lightning. to 
Vannes; but almost at the same instant Comorre 
arrived. Having parted with her warning ring, 
Triphyna, who had no notice of his approach, 
had only time to conceal her babe in the cavity 
of a tree, when Comorré threw himself upon his 
unhappy wife, and with one blow severed her 
head from her body. *When the falcon arrived 
at Vannes, he found the King at dinner with 
St. Gildas. He let the ring fall into the silver 
cup of his master, who, recognizing it, exclaim- 
ed, ‘* My daughter is in danger! Saddle the 
horses, and let St, Gildas accompany us,” Fo)- 
lowing the falcon, they soon reached the spot 
where Triphyna lay dead. After they had all 
knelt in prayer, St. Gildas said to the corpse, 
** Arise; take thy head and thy child, and. fol- 
Iow us.” ‘The dead body obeyed; the bewilder- 
ed troop followed. But, gallop as fast as they 
could, the headless body was always in front, 
carrying the babe in her left hand, and her pale 
head in the right. In this manner they reached 
the castle of Comorre. 
das, *‘I bring back your wife such as your wick- 
edness has made her, and thy child such as Heav- 
en has given it thee. Wilt thou receive them 
under thy roof?” Comorre was silent. The 
Saint three times repeated the question, but no 


Count,” says St. Gil-. 


| 


! 


a 


current. 


The following lines were taken from a young lady's 
hymn-book, a eer days ago, which she thoughtle=:!y 
left in church: 
“I look in vain—he does not come; 
Dear, dear, what shall I do? 
I can not listen as I ought, 
- Unless he listens too. 
He might have come as well as not; 
‘What plagues these fellows are! 
I'll bet he’s fust asleep at home, 
Or smoking a cigar.” rm 
Moral.—Don't write your in a hymn-book, 
or, if you do, be careful net to 
loose.” 


— 


Srre Exoreu.—If you want a policeman, it’s ten to 
one you won't find him; but if you duu’? want him, 
it’s’a hundred to one he will find you ! ° 


When is the win? like a certain fruit ?—When it is 


When is it like music ?—When it whistles. 
When is it like a baby ?—When it is squally. 

When like a fruit tree ?—When it blows. 

When like a person in deep grief ?—When it muans, 
When like a newspaper /—W hen it puffs. | 


A man was indicted for felony.. His innocence was 
proven; but notwithstanding this the jury found him 
guilty. The Judge was shocked, and arose and said: 
‘*Gentlemen, the prisoner’s innocence was_clear!s 
proven.” ‘“ Yes,” said the foreman, “ he-is innocert 
of the crime now charged against him, but he stuie 
my gray mare last Christmas.” 


— 


A Reat Creiosirx—A pair of water- 


tight boots. 


A young member of the Levielature, who rose to 
deliver his sentiments on the bill to abolish capital 
punishment, with a dignified serenity of countenance, 
commenced with, **Mr. Speaker, the generality of 
mankind in general are disposed to exercise opp res- 


sion on the generality of mankind in general." Just | 


at this point, one, who sat immediately behind him, 
pulled him by the coat taij, and cried, **‘ Stop, stop, I 
say; youare coming out LY the same hole you just 
went in at.” 


— 


“The boy at the head of the class will state what 
were the dark ages of the world.” Boy hesitates. 
‘“*Next—Master Smith, can’t you teli what the dark 
ages were’” “I guéss they were the ages just be- 
fore the invention of spectacles.” “Goto your seats.” 


bad female voters in Shakspeare'’s day. 
us: 
‘*And the imperial vof’ress passed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free.” 


Nat M—— was a queer genius. A neighbor found 
him one day at work at an enormous wood-pile, saw- 
ing away for dear life with an intolerably dull saw. 
‘*Why don't you sharpen your saw, Nat ?" asked tie 
neighbor. Looking up with an inimitably droll ex- 
pression, “I should think I had work enough to do 
to saw up this wood-pile without stopping to sharp- 
en saws.” 


**You are in bad health; your face is spare,” <aid 
a friend of ours on meeting an acquaintance. ‘Very 
well,” said the other, “if I am thin-faced you are 
double-faced, so that both of us have spare faces." 


‘ 
CITY RAILROAD CARS. 
Never full, pack “em in; 
Move up, fat men; squeeze in, thin; 
Trunks, valises, boxes, buudles,_ 
Fill up gaps. as on she tumbles. 
Market baskets without number, 
~ Owners easy, nod in sinmber, 
- Thirty seated, forty standing, 
A dozen or more on either landing. 
Old man lifts his signal finger, 
_ Car slacks up, but not a linger; 
He's jerked aboard by sleeve or shoulder, 
Shoved inside to sweat and smoulder. 
’ Toes are trod on, hats are smashed, 
Dresses soiled, hoop skirts crashed. 
Thieves are busy bent on plunder; 
Still we tattle on like thunder. 
Packed together anwashed bodies, 
Bathed in fumes of whisky toddies; 
Tobacco, garlic, cheese, and lager-beer 
Perfume the heated atmosphere ; 
Old boots, pipes, leather, and tan, 
And, if in luck, a ‘‘soap-fat man.” 
Aren't we jolly? What a blessing! 
A horse-car bash, with such a dressing! 


A member of the Wyoming Legislature, seeking to 
sustain a point of order, jerked his coat off, with 
“Mr. Speaker, if some reliable man will hold these 
duds, I'll teach him that he is out of order.” The 
puint was sustained. 

“How much water do yon put in your milk *" 
asked a Pittstield man of a bey who deiivers milk on 
one of the milk routes. ‘We don't prt any wa‘er in 
it,” replied the boy. ‘* What do you put in it, then?" 
* Ice!” said the candid youth, 


et them lie “around 


! 
| 
| | 
| 
walked out of the rvom. | 
‘*Do I think it decent,” he repeated to him- 
| 6é 
self, as he closed the door, ‘‘to Ipave the widow 
of the late Sir Thomas Lundie\in the dark ? 
| When a lady's temper is a little rtHed, I think 
| it more_than decent, I think it absolttgly desir- wane! F 
| able, tc let that lady have the last word,” He 
| went into the library, and dropped his sigter-in- 
i laws remonstrance into a box, labele¥ ** Un- 
| | answered Letters.” Having tof it in that 
| 
| 
. 
| 
ft 
f 
j i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
— 
| 
| 
| 
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(See Pacer 267.] 


THE TEMPTATION.—From THE sy Ary ScHEFFER.— 
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I DREAMED: ‘twas golden Summer's -time, 
Althonghathe snow lay deep, 
thowling winds and hurricanes 
Vid throagh the forests sweep. 
‘The snow-clad plain appeared to me 
A anirrorsclear and bright, 
In Which I esaw the gladdened earth 
In verduré’s beauty dight. 


Dread Frost, the torrent’s tyrant king, 
Relaxed “is icy hold; 


Ifis melting sceptre rolled. 


The softened sunbeams poured-ayound . 
A radiance calm and pale ; 

The scented flowers that gemmed the fields 
Breathed odors on the gale. 


So in those winters of the soul, 
(erswept by tempests drear, 
From Memory’s sad and frozen clime |. 

Bright sunny days appear. , 


Reviving Faith and Hope still sliow 
The soul its living powers, ‘ 
And how the winter snow conceals. ; | 
Thé gerias of summer flowers, 
& 


VERONICA. 


En five Books. —Book 


> 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AN AWKWARD IDIOM. 


** Bur, I assure you, I suffer unspeakably from 


down like a leaden weight dropped into water 
sometimes, 
And besides, I take scarcely any thing. <A glass 
or two of Champagne at dinner is the only thing 
that keeps me up !” 

*, It seems to me that the reaction you com- 
plain of feeling ought to be sutticient to convince 
yer that even the small quantity of wine you 
take is doing ¥ou harm instead of good.” 

* Ah, bah? I don’t believe you understand 
the case.” a 

Veroniga threw herself back on her chair with 


the petteh ai of arspviled child. 


qmet. He had pur aside all her gracious coquet- 
ries, and ent&ed into lier reason for sending for 
him in a maher so entirely unexpected by her 
that for song time “she could not credit her 
senses, but Kpt awaititig the moment when he 
should go bagk to being the Mr. Plew of old 
days. At lat, when she found that he persisted 
in hisesertonsdemeanor, she lost her temper, and 
showed that lost it. 

But not expn ais change of mood availed to 
shake Mr. ew’styteadiness. And gradually a 
vacue fear sfoie ofr her. He looked at her so 
earnestly, With sofigething so like compassion in 
his eves! Gon ul God,qwas she really very ill? 


aly of Whiclishe was herself unconscious Was 


she did in taith suffer but the precursor of bodi- 
lv disease, Perhaps even of—? She shuddered 
_with a very unaffected terror, and her smiles, 
and archings of the brow, and haughty curvings 
of the lip, and pretty, false grimaces, dropped 
from fier face like a mask. 

* Do youthink Lam ill 7” she asked, with di- 
lated eves, 
me 
you know! You look so strange!” 

do you are well, madam.” 

What@@isit she asked, faintly. ‘You 
must tell M@ShPRruth, But there can't be dan- 
ger. Don We if vou think so! ft would 
only frighte® meQ And of course I know it's 
all nonsg Afid you wil tell me the truth, 
won't 

Her | mession was all gone. The unrea- 
soning Bef disease and death, which she 
Inherit 
her. 

The 
to resist 
vond a 


sentugen 


Which enabled her so effectually 
sorrows and sufferings of others, be- 
transitory movement of dilettante 

bar terribly, exquisitely sensitive 
to her ow 


Don't said Mr. Plew, gently. 
“There is ” 

“Why do you™ooks so, then? And speak 
so? have jever eer Al since [ was a child— 
net really ille It would” readful to be ill 
3 

The tears Were eyes as she 
spoke. In the presence off@ <tifarigety she might 
have succeeded in commanding hets@lf more, 


ons 


clo Si, 


It pained him greatly see /hér tears. / 

There is really no cause fof disttess,” 
hesaid. You are frightening frourself-quite 
needlessly." - 

You said T was not welly” answereif, in 
a tone of peevish reproach, 

*“You have no ailment that a little care‘ and 
sommon-sense will not cure. 
healthy lité. You do not-take sufficient exer- 
eise. You wage accustomed in your girlhood to 
walk, and fo be out in the open air. -There is 
“something .ebrile and overstrained about you.” 

**Lecan tawalk. You see that Lam easily tired 
—that I waat support: 1 have no appetite. I 
am not so strong as I was.” 


~ 


\ ac. 


- 


It is the most dreadful feeling 


“Do net you think so, since you ‘sent for 


Yes, yeg: but I mean rery ill—seriously illy 


You do not live ax 


\And with te stream which he had stilled «| 


By the Author of Aunt Margaret's Trouble,” 


ners Sus depression! You don't know how I sink | 


Mr. IMew sat opposite to ner, very grave, very - 


his -pragiced observation discern latent mal- 


the weariness and depression of soul from which - 


_ “You will never be stronger unless you shake 


off the habits of inertness and janguor that have 


crept over you.” 

**T am notelanguid when there is any thing to 
interest dr exvite me. But what am I to do 
when I feel bored to death?” ae 
** Boredom” was.not a disease with which Mr. 
Plew's village practice had made him familiar. 

» ‘If you were to get up at six o'clock, and 
take a walk before breakfast, I am sure you would 
feel the benefit of it,” said he, very sityply. 

Veronica’s panic was passing away. A dis- 
order that could be alleviatéd by getting up and 


evidently, she conceived, not of an alarming ta- 

“My dear Mr. Plew,” she said, with a little 
faint smile,#*‘ you are accustomed to prescribe 
for Shipley #onstitutions. Now, Shipley people, 
among other charming qualities, are famous for 
robustness; if [were to say rude health, you 
would think I was malicious. As for me, such 
violent proceedings as you speak of would simply 
kill me. « Can't you give me something to—keep 
-me upa little? Some—some—what is the prop- 


word 
I know.” * 


searchingly. She “looked once, and withdrew 
her eyes. ‘Then she looked again, and the sec- 
ond tine she waved her hand as though dismiss- 
ing something. 
** Let us talk no more of my nonsensical ail- 
ments,” she said. ‘*I ought to be ashamed of 


the recital of them.” * 

‘*No, Veronica—I beg pardon. No; do not 
say that. 1 hope you will send for me whenever 
you think I can be of use. It would be more to 
me than, perkaps, you can imagine, to know 
that I was of real use to you, and that you relied 

Her face brightened. This was more like the 
tone she had expected from her old adorer. Poor 
little Plew! Yes; she really did like him very 
much. -Affer all, there was something touching 
in his humble worship. 

She made answer with a soft, liquid, beaming 
glance of her beautiful eyes: ** My dear, good 
Mr. Plew—we always were good friends in the 
old days, were we not?—I think I gave you 
proof once upon a time that I relied on you. I 
have never had an opportunity of saying to you 
how grateful I was, and am, and always shall be, 
for your forwarding ghat letter!” 

She held out hergeweled hamd to him as she 
spoke, with a gesture of irresistible grace and 
spontaneity. Mr..Plew was not-in the least 
graceful. He took the slender white hand for 
an instant, looked at it as though it were some 
frail, precious thing, which a .too rough touch 
might break or injure, and then gently let it go 
again.. 

He liked to hear her speak so, to hear her al- 
lude to the ‘‘old days,” and acknowledge so 
candidly her obligation regarding that letter he 
had sent to Maud (the outer cover, with its few 
words addressed to himself, was treasured in a 
little rose-wood box, which was the only reposi- 
tory, except the chest in the surgery containing 
poisons, that Mr. Plew ever locked). | It showed 
a heart still unspoiled, still capable of generous 
movements. Poor Mr. Plew! 

Veronica saw the impression she had mace. 
Without conscious and deliberate duplicity, but 
from sheer habit and instinct, she assumed the 
tone most of all adapted to win the surgeon's ad- 
miration. He was not quite so meek and so 
weak, not quite so easily dazzled by tinsel glo- 


u 


crmother, had taken hold upon. 


but with Mx she did got evensdetempt to 


princesse” and spoiled child. 

Now she was all feeling, all candor, all ingen- 
uous confidence. She had suffered much, very 
much. - She had too much pride to appeal! to the 
sympathies of the envious vulgar. ‘To strangers 
- she presented a front as cold and impassible as 
‘their own. So few had enough nobility of nature 
to be exempt from love of detraction. Her rank! 

Well, her husband was of her own kindred. Her 
mother had been a Barletti. Those who grudged 
her her, social elevation did not know that in ac- 
cepting it she was but assuming the rank of her 
ancestors. But all that was of trifling conse- 
quence to her. She had married Cesare because 


ful and really—yes, really—attached to,him. No 
one knew the real facts of her story. Those 
were between herself and one who was gone for- 


“= 


melancholy. 


ever. If she revealed them the world would un- 


j-derstand and forgive much that it had judged 
matter. 


She was incapable of 
«stooping to make sucii to those whom 
her heart did not value. With a true trie.dtt 
was different. She had never yet spoken to any 
one as she was speaking then to Mr. Plew. 

He took his leave jn a state of bewilderment, 
out of which only three clear convictions arose— 
namely, that Veronica Levincourt had been more 

‘unhappy than culpable, that her beauty was the 
least of -her attractive and lovable qualities, and 
that few of her sex wouid be capable of her mag- 
nanimous candor. 

As he stood for an instant, hat in hand, in the 
doorway, Veronica resolyed to put the crowning 


+ spell on her enchantments. 


*¢* Do you know what I mean to do, Mr. Plew?” 
‘said she, with a smile of mingled sweetness and 
**T mean to drive over to-morrow 
* afternoon and see your good mother. She must 
not think I have forgotten her.” 

Mr. Plew almost staggered. If a reservoir of 
ice-cold water had been opened above his head 
he could scarcely have been for the moment more 
disconcerted. 

‘*Qh, no, no, you mustn't!” he exclaimed, 


with as hasty an impulse offright and apprehen- 


walking out at™six o’clock in the morning was 
to-see us.’ 
er technicality ?—some stimulants—isn’t that the’ 


’ ** Fresh air is an excellent stimulant—the best 


‘Veronica looked at his candid, simple face” 


myself for haying brought you here to listen to. 


ries, as she had been wont to think him. She- 
had made a little mistake with her airs of ‘‘ bonne | 


he was devoted to her, and because she was grate- _ 


sion as though the Princess de’ Barletti had been 
about to transport herself into his cottage that 
instant. 

‘** Mustn’t!” echoed Veronica, thinking he had 
misunderstood her. ‘‘ I must not do what?” 

. **T don’t mean ‘ must not,’ of course. And it 
is very good and kind of you to think of it. But, 
I think—I believe—L should advise—in fact, you 
had better not.” 

‘*Why ?” demanded Veronica, more puzzled 
than offended by the unceremonious rejection of 
her proffered condescension. : 

» “ Because— Well—my mother is a dear, 
good woman. No son ever had a better mother, 
and I love her and respect her with all my heart. 
But—she is old; and old people are not easily 
persuaded. And she has some notions and prej- 
udices*;which can not be overcome; and I should 
be sorry to treat them roughly. I would it were 
otherwise : but—-I think you had better not come 

Veronica understood it all now. 

** Poor dear old soul!” said she, with a com- 
passionate smile. ‘‘I did not know she had 
grown too feeble to see people.” 7 

** She did not comprehend—she misunderstood 
my meaning about mother,” thought Mr. Plew, 
as he walked slowly and meditatively out of the 
inn-yard. ‘* Perhaps ig is all the better. It 
would only have hurt her to know the truth.” 

Meanwhile, the subject of his reflections was 
pondering with knit brows, flushed cheek, and 
tightly-closed lips, on the incredible and infuri- 
ating circumstance that ‘‘that ignorant, low- 
born, idiotic old woman” should dare to refuse to 
receive the Princess Cesare de’ Barletti! 

When Cesare returned that evening from 
Hammick Lodge, and gave his wife an account 
of Lord George's dinner-party, which he said 
had been exceedingly pleasant, he appealed to 
her for enlightenment as to an English phrase 
which had puzzled him. 

** English!” said Veronica, conveying into her 
voice and manner a skillful mingling of insolence 
and indifference—for Mr. Plew’s revelation had 
galled her unspeakably, and she was by no means 
in an amiable mood. ‘‘ You don't mean to say 
that you tried to speak English ?” 

“Yes, I tried!” answered Cesare, simply. 
‘** But Lorgiorgiv speaks French pretty well, and 
so did some of the others. So I was not embar- 
rassed to make myself understood. And, do you 
know, signora mia, that I make progress in my 
English! Per Bacco, I shall soon be an accom- 
plished Cockani!” 

**An accomplished what ?—Cockney ? How 
ineffalbly absurd you are, Cesare!” 

‘*Tante grazie! You don't spoil one with 
compliments! But listen: what do they mean 
when they say that one wears a tight corset ?” 

** How can I guess what you have in your 
head? Whosaysso? I suppose that if any one 
says so, he means simply what the words con- 
vey.” 

**Niente! Not: at all! There is another 
meuning. You shall judge. There was a young 
man at dinner named Sno. I 1:emembered. that 
nume—Signor Neve! What a comical patro- 
nymic! Well, Signor Sno asked me if we had 
seen much of your friend Miss Desmond since 
we had been in this place. He spoke in French. 
And I told him no; we had not had that pleas- 
ure, fur she was visiting in the house of some 
friends. Then a man—a great hunter of the 
tux, Lorgiorgio told me—laughed, and said to 
Sno in English, ‘No, no. They took Miss Des- 
mond out of the way. They did not want her to 
have any thing to say to the princess. They are 
too’—I can not remember the word, but I know 
it meant—” | 

Strait -laced ?” suggested Veronica, with 
flashing eves, and quickly-heaving bosom. 

**Keco! Precisely!) And now what did he 
mean by saying that the friends in question were 
tov tight-laced ?” 

‘*He meant— He meant to be insolent, and 
odious, and insulting! How could Lord George 
permit such audacious impertinence in your pres- 
ence ?” 

‘*ih?” exclaimed Cesare, greatly amazed. 
‘“*T had no idea! I thought it was a jest! 
Lorgiorgio called out to the man to take some 
wine and stop his mouth. The others did not 
laugh, it is true,” he added, reflectively. ‘* And 
they looked at me oddly.” 

‘**T will not stay another day in this hateful, 
barbarous, boorish den!” cried Veronica. And 
then she burst into a passion of angry tears. 

‘* Diavolo!” muttered Cesare, staring at her 
in much consternation. ‘‘ Explain to me, cara 
mia, what it means exactly, this accursed tight- 
lacing!” 

‘* | have told you enough,” returned Veronica, 
through her tears. ‘* Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, 
begin to tease me! I can not bear it.” 

‘¢ Listen, Veronica,” said Cesare, stroking 


down nis mustache with a quick, lithe move- 


ment of the hanu that was strangely suggestive 
of cruelty, ‘‘you must ariswer me. Ladies do 
not understand these things. Butif your red- 
faced chaser of the fox permitted himseli an im- 
pertinence in my presence at the expense of my 
wife—he must receive a lesson in good manners.” 

‘¢Cesare! I hope you have no absurd notion 
in your head of making a scandal.” 

‘‘No; I shall merely correct one.” 

‘‘ Cesare! Cesare! you surely are not indulg- 
ing in any wild idea of— Oh, the thing is too 
ridiculous to be thought of. Entirely contrary 
to our modern manners and customs—” : 

‘‘Giuro a Dio!” exclaimed her husband, seiz- 
ing her wrist, ‘‘ don’t preach to me, but answer, 
do you hear?” 

‘The sudden explosion of animal fury in his 
face and voice frightened her so thoroughly that 
she was for the moment incapable of obeying 


him. 
‘¢Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Cesare! Don’t look 


so! You—youstartleme. Whatisit you want? 


cellent virtues ?” 


Oh my poor head, how it throbs!) Wait an in- 
stant. Well—the foulish word means—means 
—I hardly know what I'm saying—it means 
strict, prudish, collet-monté. What that man 
was saying—TI dare say he was not quite sober 
—was that the Sheardowns were too prudish and 
particular to like Maud to associate with me. 
There, I have told you. And I'll never for- 
give you, Cesare, for behaving in this way to 
me, never!” 

Cesare dropped her wrist. ‘‘ Che, che!” he 
said. ‘‘Is that all? Diamine, it seems to me 
that the impertinence was to those others, not to 
you. Dowe want the visits of prudes and * colli 
torti!” And you cry for that? Women, women, 
who can understand you ?” 

Veronica gathered her draperies together and 
swept out of the room with her face buried in her 
handkerchief... She told her maid that. she had 
a violent headache. And her maid told Dickin- 
son that she was sure ‘*‘ monsieur and madame” 
had been having a dreadful quarrel; which an- 
nouncement Mr, Dickinson received with the 
profoundly philosophical remark: ‘‘Oh! Well, 
you know, they'd have had to begin some time or 
other.” 

And the prince lit a cigar, and leaned out of 
window to smoke it, partly penitent and partly 
cross, And as he smoked he could not help 
thinking how very much pleasanter and jollier it 
had been at Hammick Lodge than it was in the 
best sitting-room of the Crown; and how utter- 
ly impossible it was to calculate on the capricious 
and unreasonable temper of his wife. 


NUMBER SEVEN. 


NomBER Seven is more favored in the world 
than agy other digit. It is true that, in a cer- 
tain conventional sense, Number One is said to 
occupy more of each man’s attention; but, this 
seltish aspect set aside, the palm must certainly 
be yiven in all other respects to Number Seven. 
The favoritism of this number is variously ex- 
plained: Ingpen, in 1624, satisfied himself of 
the superexcellence of Number Seven in the fol- 
lowing ingenious way: ‘It is compounded of 
one and six, two and five, three and four. Now, 
every one of these being excellent of themselves 
(as hath been demonstrated), how can this num- 
ber but be far more excellent, consisting of them 
all, and participating, as it were, of all their ex- 
Number Seven was largely 
used by the Hebrew and both in the 


‘plain ordinary sense and in 
tive manner. Besides the s®en days of the 
week, there were Jewish feasts or festivals con- 
nected with a period of seven weeks; seven times 
seven years constituted a jubilee or period of re- 
joicing; the candlestick of Moses had seven 
branches, ete. Then there are the many pas- 
sages relating in various ways, and at different 
eras in the Biblical nafrative, to the Seven 
Churches of Asia, the Seven Wise Men, the Sev- 
en Gifts of the Holy Ghdst, the Seventh Day of 
the Seventh Month, the freeing of bondmen iy 
the Seventh Year, the Seven Mysterious Sejls, 
the Seven Symbulical Trumpets, the Seven Heads 
of the Dragon, the Seven Angels, the Seven W it- 
nesses, etc. The Roman Catholi¢e Charch is rich 
in Number Seven, in doctrine and in ritual. 
There are the Seven Deadly Sins, the Seven Sac- 
raments, the Seven Canonical Hours, the Seven 
_ Joys and Seven Sorrows of the Virgin Mary, and 
the Seven Penitential Psalms. © The canonical 
hours here mentioned are the times fixed for 
divine service in the churches; they divide the 
ecclesiastical day into seven parts; and, besides 
having a mystical relation to certain sacred oc- 
currences, they are regarded as symbolizing the 
seven days of creation, the seven times a day that 
the just man falls, the seven graces of the Holy 
Spirit, the seven divisions of the Lord’s Praver, 
and other applications of Number Seven. ‘There 
is in Lambeth Palace lhibrary.a manuscript about 
efour centuries old, in-which the seven hours are 
connected with the seven periods of man’s life, as 
follows: Morning, infancy; midmorrow, child- 
hood; undern, school age; mid-day, the knight- 
ly age; nones or high noon, the kingly age; mid- 
overnoon, elderly; evenson, declining. Fr is 


| interesting to compare this with Shakspeare’s 


Seven Ages of Man, as depicted by melancholy 
Jaques in ‘* As You, Like It.” There is a still 
older MS. illuminated in an elaborate manner. 
It represents a wheel cut into seven rays, and 
composed of seven eoncentric .cordons, which, 
with the rays, form seven times seven compart- 
ments; seven of these compartments contain the 
Seven Petitions of the Lord’s Prayer; seven oth- 
ers, the Seven Sacraments; seven others, the 
Seven Spiritual Arms of Justice; seven others, 
the Seven Works of Mercy; seven others, the 
Seven Virtues; seven others, the Seven Deadly 
‘Sins; and the last seven, the Seven Gifts of the 
Holy Ghost—all beautifully written and painted. 
Departing from these serious matters, we find 
Number Seven in favor in all sorts of mundane 
and social affairs. There were the Seven Stones 
of the Arabs, and the Seven Tripods of Aga- 
memnon. There.were the Seven Wonders of the 
Werld,' and the Seven Hills on which more than 
one celebrated city is saif to be built. There 
were the Seven Planets and the Seven Stars— 
the furmer, cruelly disturbed in number and put 
out of joint by modern astronomical discoveries ; 
the latter, applicable either to the seven principal 
stars in Orion, or to those in the Great Bear, or 
to the beautiful little Pleiades. There were the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, whose sound nap 
lasted two hundred and twenty-nine years, and 
who have had companions in the Seven Moham- 
medan Sleepers, and the Seven Sleepers of the 
North. We are told that there are Seven liberal 
arts, seven senses, seven notes in music, and sev- 
en colors in the rainbow, neither more nor less. 
For some special inquiries there is a jury of sev- 
en matrons. There used to be, more frequently 


ppical or figura- 
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than at present, a period of seven years’ appren- 
ticeship; and many a malefactor has had occa- 
sion to know that seven years was a frequent du- 
ration for a sentence of transportation. Some 
years ago there was a Septuagenarian Club pro- 
posed, in w hich every member was to be seven 
times ten years old or upward: all young fellows 
between sixty-five and seventy entering it sim- 
_ ply as cadets, Seven Oaks have, as we know, 
given a name tea pleasant place in Kent; and 
Dean Stanley describes seven oaks standing i in a 
line, at a particular spot in Palestine, associated 
in the minds of the natives with a very strange 
legend. When Cain (the legend runs) killed his 


brother Abel, he was punished by being com- | 


pelled to carry the dead body during the long 
period of five hundred years, and to bury it in 
this spot; he planted his staff to mark the spot, 
and out of this staff grew up the seven oak-trees. 

Who can tell us any thing about the Seven 
 Sisters—the name of seven elm-trees at Totten- 
ham, which have also given their name to the 
road from thence to Upper Holloway ? In Bed- 
well's ‘‘ History of Tottenham,” written nearly’ 
two hundred and forty years ago, he describes 
Page Green, by the’ side of the high-road at that 
village, and a group of seven elm-trees in a cir- 
cle, with a walnut-tree in the centre. He says: 
This tree hath this many yeareés stod there, and 
it is observed yearely to live and beare leavs, and 
yet to stand at a stay,-that is, to growe neither 
greater nor higher. ‘This people do commonly 
tell the reason to bee, for that there was’ one 
burnt upon ‘that place for the profession of the 
Gospell.” There was also some connecting link 
between the walnut-tree and the Seven Sisters by 
Which it was surrounded, ' There were seven 
elms planted by seven sisters, one byeach. ‘The 
tree planted by the most diminutive of the sis- 
ters was always irregular and low in its growth. | 

jut now comes another legend of the walnut- 
tree. There was an eighth sister, who planted 
an elm in the midst of the other seven; it with- 
ered and died when she died, and then a walnut- 
tree grew in its place. But now the walnut-tree 
is gone, one of the elms is gone, and thé others 
are gradually withering. In Ireland there is a 
legend connected with a lonely casde on the 
coast of Kerry, telling, in like manner, of seven 
sisters. ‘The lord of the castle was a grim and 
cruel man, who had seven beautiful daughters. 
Seven brothers, belonging to a band of Northmen 
rovers, were cast on that coast, and fell despe- 
rately in love with the seven ladies. A clandes- 
tine escape was planned; this being discovered, 

the heartless parent.threw all the seven lovely 
dumsels down a chasm into the raging surf be- 
low. Something more is known about the para- 
dise of bird-cages, that emporium of birds and 
bird-lime, that resort of bird-catchers and bird- 
buyers, Seven-dials, Evelyn, writing in 1694, 

suid: **T went to see the building beginning 
near St. Giles's, where seven streets make a star 
from a Doric pillar placed in the middle of a cir- 
cular area.” This erection was said to be seven 
feet square at the top, had seven faces or sides, 

and seven sun-dials on those seven faces. ‘The 
seven dials faced seven streets: Great Earl, Lit- 
tle Earl, Great St. Andrew's, Little St. Andrew's, 

(ireat White Lion, Little White Lion, and Queen 
streets, 
moved about three-quarters of ,a century ago. 

Were they not taken to Walton-on-Thames, and 
are they,in existence now ? 

Those friends of owr boyish years, the ‘* Seven 
Champions of Christendom,” have been a subject 
of more learned discussion than most boys-——even 

old boys—would suppose. It would seem a dar- 
ing question to ask whether Shakspeare conde- 
scended to borrow any of his beautiful language, 
any of his rich imagery, from this book.. And 
yet such a question has been asked. Mr. Keight= 
lev, author of the ‘“‘Fairy Mythology,” started 
tlie subject a few vears ago in Votes and Queries. 
It appears that Richard Johnson, the author of 
the ** Seven Champions,’ was one of the contem- 
poraries of Shakspeare, and that the book was 
published at about the same time as many of the 
plays of our great poet. Let us cite three pas- 
sages pointed out by Mr. Keightley. The Cham- 
pions say: ** As they passed along by the river- 
side, which, gently running, made sweet music 
with the enameled stones, and seemed to give a. 
gentle kiss to every sedge he overtook in his wa- 
tery pilgrimage.” Compare this with a passage 
in the Second Act of the ‘Pwo Gentlemen of 
Verona” 

The current; that with gentle murmur + glides, 
Thou know’ St, being stopp’d, impatiently doth rage ; 
But, when. his fair course is not hindered, / 

He makes sweet music with th} enamel'd stones, 


Giving @ gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 


The italicized words in the latter show bow many 
are the points of resemblance in the imagery and 
language.: A second passage runs thus: ** Where 


they found in Duke Ursini, Death’s pale flag ad- . 


vanced in his cheeks.” With this compare a 
passage in the Fifth Act of ‘SRomeo and Juliet :* 
Beauty's ‘ensign yet 


Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 
And Death's pale flag is not advanced there. 


Once more: ‘‘It seemed indeed that the leaves 
wagged,'as you may behold when Zephyrus with 
a gentle breath plays with them.” 
the Fourth Act of *‘ Cymbeline :” 


As Zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head. 
We can not go into the critical questions of, bib- 
liography involved here; but may ‘simply state 
that an opinion is held by commentators in fav- 
or of Johnson having had precedence of Shaks- 
in these passuges. At any,rate, Number’ 
seven is very much honored by such compari-- 
SONS, 

Not the least curious among these associations 

of Number Seven is that with the seventh son. 
Whoever has the good fortune to be the father 


| marvelous. 


The. pillar and its seven dials were re-— 


act o’ mercy. 


Now turn to 


“Marys: 


his ** Dante and Beatrice.” 


of seven boys, especially if no girl intervene to 
break the continuity of the series, is to be con- 
gratulated forthwith. Let him not talk about 
tuo many olive-branches in his garden, or too 
riany arrows in his quiver, er too many little 
t )lks around his table: his seventh boy will be 
a wonder. In the district aroynd Orleans, in 
France, a seventh son, without a daughter inter- 
¥ening, is called a marcou. His body is (or is 
supposed by the peasantry to be) marked in some 
spot or other with a fleur-de-lis. If a patient 
suffering under king’s-evil toych the fleur-de-lis, 
or if the marcou breathe upon him, the malady 
disappears. Or at least there is so great a pop- 
ular faith that it wil do so, that the country peo- 
ple will come from places far and wide to visit a 
marcou. About fifteen years ago there was one 
of dott perso:.s named Foulon, a cooper, at 
Ww 


ho was greatly sought for his reputed — 


healing powers, especially in Hely-Week, and 
more especially on Good-Friday, when his pa- 
tients reached the number of four or five hun- 
dred. As to the origin of the name king’s-evil, 
a manuscript in the. University library at Cam- 
bridge tells us that *‘the kings of England and 
Fraunce. by a peculiar guift cure the king’s-evill 
by touching them with their hands; and so doth 
the seaventh gonne.” It is something to say 
that a seventh son, in this matter, is as good as 
atking. Mr. Keightley has found among the 
Welsh folk-lore an account of a family famous 
in this way. 
lived at.a place called Muddfi. In them was 
~aid to have originated the tradition of the sev- 
enth son, or Septimus, being born for the healing 
art; as for many generations seven sons were 
regularly born in each family, the seventh of 
whom became the doctor, and wonderful in his 
profession.” Steele jested-at this belief a centu- 
ry and a half ago, in sarcastic relation to another 
of the troubles with which men are occasionally 
visited; ‘* Tipstatt, being a seventh son, used to 
cure the king’s-evil,, but his rascally descendants 
are so far from having that healing quality, that 
by a touch upon the shoulder they give a man 
such an ill habit of body. that he can never come 
abroad afterward.” 

But if there happen to be a seventh son of a 
seventh son, the curative powers are much more 
Mr. Carleton, in his story of the 
Black Prophet, says that the Irish peasantry en- 
tertain a very undoubting faith in the reality of 
these powers. In Cornwail the belief is, in like 
manner, entertained ; the ordeal being that the 
gifted person should thrice gently stroke the part 
affected, thrice blow on it, and repeat certain 
words. At Bristol, some years ago, a trades- 


-man was regularly called Dr. So-and-so, simply 


because he was the seventh son of a seventh son, 

and without any relation to his actual trade. 
Karly in the present century a man perambulated 
the rural districts of Hampshire to cure the blind, 
the sick, and the lame. Numerous cures were 
ascribed to him, and he had quite a large collec; 
tion of crutches and walking-sticks, said to have 
been left by his patients who had no longer any 
need for them. How much was deception. and 
how much due t6 the implicit faith placed in 
him. by the ignorant, it might have been difficult 
to decide; but he was held in much awe and re- 
spect on account of his claim to be the seventh 
son of a seventh son. At Plymouth, not very 
long ago, was to be seen this inscription on a 
board : 

A. 
The third seventh daughter, 
Doctress. 


Al Yorkshire lad at a school was purposely in- 
tended to. study afterward for the medical pro- 
fession, because, as he told his school - fellows, 
‘* The sev enth of the seventh maks the bigg’st o 
doctors.” Another story is told of an Irish lad 
who, as an errand-boy, was frequently censured 
for being late in his arrival, and dilatory when on 
his errands. His excuse on one oceasion took 
the following form: ‘*‘ I’m sure I wouldn't help 
it, Sir, I’m sure I wouldn't.. I’ve only bin on an 
Ye see, Sir, I’m a seventh of a 
seyenth, an’ I touches for sickness, Sir, an’ I've 
bin to two childer this morn, Sir, a long way.’ 

It appeared that he had to touch fasting, in order 


‘that his wonderful properties should be devel- 


oped, and his palm was crossed by a piece of 
silver varying in value from a four-penny piece 
to half-a-crown, according to the social condition 


of his 


SCHEFFER’S “TEMPTATION.” 


“ARY@cHEFFER, of whose celebrated painting 
of the ** Temptation on the Mount” we print an 
engraving on page 265, was borm in a little Hol- 
land town in 1794. He was an artist from early 
youth, haying at the age of twelve years paint- 
ed an historical picture of considerable promise, 
which attracted great attention in the exhibition 
at Amsterdam. =Subsequently he studied art un- 
der Baron Ga ERIN at Paris, where his life was 


/ passed. He was one of the founders of the French 
Romantic School, and many of his earlier works 


were suggested by the poems of GortHE, Un- 
LAND, and other German authors; but his great- 
est*‘and most characteristic works are those de- 
vated to religions subjects, or suggested by the 
poetry of Dante. Among his religious pictures 
the Mostgy idely known are ** Christ Comforting 
the Weary. and Heavy- Laden” (Christus Con- 
solator), the ‘‘ Dead Christ,” the “ Mater Do- 
lorosa,” ‘* The ‘Temptation,’ ’ and. the ** Three 
His picture of Dante and Virair 
meeting with Francesca pA Rim:nr and her 
loyer in hell-is one of the most pathetic creations 
of the imagination ever painted. This picture. 
and th» illustra- 
tions to ** Faust,” are widely known by engray- 
ings. ARY SCHEFFER was at one time instructor 
of the children of Lovis PALLIPPE, He died in 


P aris in the summer of 1852. 


‘- Jones was their name, and they 


“ballin Paris have just come to light. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP 


A HUNDRED years hence somebody will offer a valn- 
able relic of 1570 to our great-grandchildren! Itis suid 
that before the ink of the Fifteenth Amendment Proc- 
lamation was dry, General Grant received a note from 
a member of the press axking forthe pen. It was sent 


immediately, and before the messenger left the ante- - 


room he was offered fifty dollars for it. 


The St. Louis Times reports that more than fifty of 
the workmen laboring in the caigsons of the St. Louis 
bridge have been prostrated by partial paralysis, and 
four have died, from the effect of the compressed air. 
Such an unusual amount of paralysis has occasioned 
considerable inquiry among scientific men. Some sup- 
pose that no serious effects from the air would be ex- 
perienced by any one of strictly temperate habits who 
followed the sanitary regulations established by the 
engineer. 


This is the way Kansas juries lunch. A farmer in 


‘that region, who sold a keg of butter to a store-keeper, 


representing the same to be ‘‘a prime article,” was 
lately sued by the latter, who declared that the farm- 
er’s statement regarding the quality of the butter was 
incorrect. On the occasion of the trial the jury took 
the butter (which was in court) with them when they 
went out to deliberate. Some crackers were procured, 
and the keg beiug open, they all “pitched in,” and 
after amply satisfying the wants of the inner man, 
they returned to the court-roum and rendered a ver- 
dict of “no cause of action.” 
¢ 


A correspondent of the Evening Post, haviig, in pas- 
sages across the Atlantic, beef impressed with the in- 
adequ ate means of safety on our steamers in case of 
accideut, suzgests several points of reform in this 
matter, which it is hoped may lead to other sugges- 
tions, and result in some practical improvement. In 
view of the small supply of boats frequently carried, 
he proposes: First, that twenty-four boats be the legal 
pnuinber instead of eight, these to be of different sizes, 
£0 tbat they can be placed one within another. Sec- 


| physician who wrote the prescri 


end, let every ship carry at least two life-preservers | 


in each state-room, and where stéerage passengers are 
carried, let a requisite number be carried in the steer- 
age. Third, let every ship be provided with six tin 
tubes about three inches in diameter, about three feet 
long, weighted with lead at the bottom sufficient to 
cause them to stand upright in the heaviest sea. 
These shuuld be painted bright red, so as to be easily 
seen ; and thus, if a short account of an accident were 
inclosed in them and thrown overboard, we might 
be saved that long suspense about missing steamers 
which **‘ maketh the heart sick.” 
rier-pigeons might be useful. Fifth, a more southeriy 
passage would lengthen the voyaye from twelve to 
twenty-four hours; but thereby fogs on the banks and 
ice and icebergs would be avoided, and the danyers of 
the sea greatly lessened. Certainly, in view of a sea- 
son which bears a record of an unusual number of 
ocean disasters, it is fitting that the public Should 
awake to a sense of possible danger in every voyage, 
and the necessity of ample precautions in every case. 


The gaje-keeper of one of the Paris cemeteries de- 
tected a young lady in attempting to enter the ceme- 
tery witb a small coffin under her dloak. 
pronounced it a case of infanticide, and the trembling 
culprit was marched off to the Commissary’s between 
a brace of policemen, who, on officially opening the 
coffin, were nonplused on finding that it contained 
the dead body of a sweet little Havana doy! 


Some queer cases of smuggling are detected by the 
collectors of customs at Castle Garden. Not long ago 
a steerage passenger in one of the German steamers 
brought as baggage three lurge cases which he repre- 
sented to contain wearing apparel, some grape-vines, 
and other articles of no consequence. Upon opening 
one of the cases a forty-gallon cask was rolled out. 
At the bottom of this cask was an immense Limburger 
cheese; inthe centre of the cask wax a twenty-gallon 
key «f prime brandy, surrounded with prunes and 
other dried frait.. The other boxes were partially 
filled. with grape-vines and peach and pear-tree 
scions. A woman was observed to waddle rather 
queerly as she came from a steamer some time ago, 
and she was accordingly invited into the boudvir of 
the female inspector. When she emerged fourteen 
boxes of cigars were left in the room, wbich the wo- 
man had concealed under her skirts. About the same 
time the panier of a woman was observed to be quite 
prominent, and upon being dissected the ornament 
was found to be stuffed with fifty yards of costly silk. 
One man was searched, and around his person were 
found two whole pieces of silk, while in the legs of 
his pantaloons were stowed several yards of valuable 
ribbon. 


A pretty cottage for President Grant is nearly fin- 
ished at Long Branch, and is already known as ‘‘ The 
White Honse.” It is situated on the grand drive from 
the Stetson House to the new race-course, which is to 
be called President’s Avenue. 


Statistics show that in Europe frequency of suicide, 
in any given year, increases and decreases with the 
length of the days. In Jnne and July there are more 
than in November and December. So far as Ameri- 
can statistics have been collected on this subject, it is 
doubtful whether they agree with the Enropean. It 
is thought from facts gathered that in New England 
suicides have been more frequentin cold weather. It 
is stated that in every country three-fourths of all the 
suicides are men, and that the dispositionto commit 
this crime increases with years. The proportion of 
unmarried persons who kill themselves is decidedly 
greater than that of the married. the proportion of 
widowed persons is far larger still: but that of the 
divorced and separated is incomparably the larvest of 
all, being uniformly five times as yreat as that of the 
“married. 


An exchange remarks: ‘** Maple-sugar, you know, js 
made by grinding up a and squeezing vut 
the juice in a cheese press !” 


No less than forty distinct plans of Broadway travel 
have been laid before the Legislature of New York. 


_ These all varieties of three general 


super-surface, and sub-surface. 


Some very private details concerning a ‘‘ private” 
There were, by- 
the-way, 12,000 persons invite }to this tall, hur } 
9500 responded! But the “ private” details relate to 
the estimated cost of dresses, jewelry, gloves, flowers, 


Fourth, a few car-- 


He meutally | 
band had spent at a saloon for six years, on the ground 


~ 


worn weiched thirteen hunered pounds, and that if 
placed lengthwise it would reach two and a half miles 
These details of the private ball must of course be cons 
sidered strictly ‘‘ private.” 


The following anecdote is related concerning Rich- 
ard Wagner, or perliaps, more strictly, concerning Of- 
fembach. Wagner had sent to Offenbach, who is of the 
Jewish persuasion, his work entitled, “Le Regne ig 5 
Juifs dans la Musique.” In reply the latter wrote 
‘‘Dear Wagner, you will do better to write music. 
On receiving this letter the other forwarded the score 
of his “‘ Meister Singer,” whereupon, after a few days, 
the following answer was returned: ‘* Dear Warner, 
on refléction, you will do better, I Chih, to continuy 
writing books.” 


a2 


Nearly seven hundred citizens of New York were 
subpenaed in order to find a jury of twelve men who 
had not formed a decided opinion in regard to the 
M‘Farland case, and were of sufficient intelligence 
and fairness to serve. In these days itis becoming 
difficult to find men who do not read newspapers, or 
receive an impression on the mind respecting matters 
of general notoriety. And yet reading sewepapers 
seems to be deemed a disqualitic ation for ‘a juror! 


An “ up-town” physician, who has been in the habit 
of writing his medical prescriptions in an unusual and 
blind manuer, so that they could be read by no one 
excepting a particular druggist and his clerks, has 
got into difficulty. A man died the other day from 
the effect of an overdose of morphine taken by his 
order. When the narcotic began to p 
symptoms another physician was called, who went 
to the druggist who had put up the prescription, re-_ 
questing a copy of it that. he might know what anti- 
dotes to give. Drugyist’s clerk refused the copy un- 
til it was demanded by the police. Even then he re- 
fused to explain the blind terms used in it, thouch 
told that the man was dying. i at length the 
fon was called it 
Such was the canse- 
s contrary tu the usudl 


was too late to save the man. 
quences of writing prescripti 
and wéll-Known nomenclature. 


‘Dickinson Hall” at Princeton, New Jersey, is now 
nearly inclosed, and will be ready for occupancy next 
college year. It will cost about $70,000, and is byilt 


| mainly by the liberality of Jabn C. Green, a reine. d 


merthant of New York. kh, is for college uses—for 
recitation and lecture roomes., The present recitation 
rooms are wholly inadequate and ruccly finished. 
The new gyinnasium is one of the finest in the coun- 
try, and was built at a co=t 6f $55,000, the joint gift 
of Mr. Bonner of New York and Mr. Marquis of 
Philadelphia. Arrangements are now being made 
erect an eleyant dormitory suffici ient to accommudate 
about seventy students. 


Elihu Burritt estimates the waste -of pens, ink, 
paper, type-setting, and printing in the world by the 
use of the letter “ua” in words from the Latin—en:h 
as labour, favour—where it is not needed, at £1u,;1i") 
a year. 


The prohibitory liquor law of Michigan does not re- 
gard alcoholic Hyuor as “‘property.” Not long ago a 
woman in that State recovered all the money her hu-- 


that it had been paid to the liquor-dealer “ without 
consideration.” It is well for women to understan 
something of law. 


A comic accident—which might have been a fearf:l 
one—is reported from Maine. A farmer, quietly cros-- 
ing a railroad-track near Portland, Was sudde hiv stare 
tled by the appearance of a train, which quickly mace 
splinters ofthe sled. The astonished farmer, re: 
ing somewhat, stood gazing at the remains of “hig vee 
hicle, and wondering where the pieces of his horse hud 
gone. Meanwhile the train sped on for s@me distance, 
when the engineer, looking out, saw the horse sturine 
at him from the cow-catcher. The train was stopped, 
and it was found that the horse had been picked up by 
the cow-catcher and dep eited on the platform in front 
of the engine, where, too much stunned or frightened 
to move, he lay comparatively uninjured. 


Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur, whose fame as an-art- 
ist is world-wide, was bern at Bordeaux, March 22, 
Isz2. She is therefore forty-eizht years old, Her 
personal habits are eccentric. It has long been he 
eustom, both in France and in other countries, to visit 
horse-fairs in masculine -attire, which, combined with 
the decided character of her features, enables her per- 
sonally to select and purchase with greater freedom 
than she could otherwise hope todo. An ante-ehom- 
ber near to her studio she has fitted up as a stable for 
the use of the many animals that she has always «bert 
her. She has always avqwed her intention of never 
marrying, but to devote her life exclusively to art. 
Years ago, when she had few opportunities of stn 
ing from life the animals she wished te paint, ber en- 
thusiasm led her to walk the streets of Paris for hoyrs 
to observe animals that micht pass. She even won d 
visit slanghier-houses in search of work for her pencil. 


It is said to be the intention of Miss Marwedel to 
receive into the herticultural school ‘at Brentwood, 
Long Island, lads from fourteen to eighteen veyrs of 
age. These boys will share alike with the fem ile 
pupils all the home-advantages-of the establishmen: 
and they will be carefully instructed in 
door occupations. 

M. Soliel, chief cashier of the Bank of France, 2:4 
who in that capacity signed all its notes, 


died. 


ete., Worn eb the occasion—the total amount being | 


1,214, francs. 


It was estimated that the-false hair | 


A Western medical joumial seems to intimate that 
the new remedy, chloral hydrate, is nothing new, aft- 
er all, but the very drug that Shakspeare’s Friar caye 
Juliet: 

“Take thou this phial, being then in bed, 

And this distilled liquor drink thou off; 

When presently, through all thy veins sh: il] run 
A cold and drowsy humor, which &hi ill seite 
Each vital spirit. 

And in this borrow'd likeness of deatn, 

Thou shalt remain full howra, 

And then awake as from a pleasant sleep.” 


What will not vet be accomplished by electricity ? 
A machine tas been recentiy invented which, 


works as well on a larve Scale it dues as new ap- 
plied. will enable stevnishins te piv the oeesn by its 
piel wee We (hat ama by 
vreat cipacity is being constructed, andtwill 

on exhibition in New Y. whole thing, <aid to 
be mighty encuch to ¢arry a Cnuarcer to Liverpoui, 


can be secured’in a small 


uce alarming 


their out-of-- 
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FURNISHING VACCINE MATTER TO COUNTRY DOCTORS 


r 


VACCINATION AT PARIS. 


especially among the ladies, a fact which he attributes to their vanity 


and fear of being disfigured! For though it is told of a beautiful 
Frenchwoman that hearing of the suicide of a gentleman whose suit 
had been rejected by 1 woman who was quite the reverse of beautiful, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘ I am really jealous of a homely woman who caf ex- 
cite a passion like that!” it would not be safe to accept her word for 
truth in the guise of ‘a jest. Young and old are vaccinated and re- 
vaccinated. ‘The municipal authorities of Paris have granted a large 
sum for the purpose of organizing a bureau for gratuitous: vaccination ; 
and every day, from the 2d of March until every one has been attended 
to, thousands of arms are presented to the doctor’s lance in every ward 
of the city. The utmost care is exercised in obtaining the vaccine 
matter from a heifer selected by the medical authorities, by whom jt is 
distributed to country physicians. 

Recently attempts have been made in England and this country to 
prove that, so far from being a benefit to the human race, vaccination 
has been a worse scourge than the plague it is intended to prevent, and 
that it has brought-in its train the most terrible consequences, in the 
form of scrofula and other diseases; but the weight of evidence and 
medical. authority 4s in favor of the means of prevention first brought 
to light by Dr. JENNER and the unknown pastor of Cévennes. 


DRAWING FROM LIFE. 


-Tuis pleasant picture, which our readers will find on page 268, en- 


graved from a painting by Mr. T. HenprErRson, an English artist of 
considerable talent and well-founded reputation as a geure painter, tells 
its simple story in an appropriately unpretending way. The young 
artist appears to be pursuing his studies under very agreeable condi- 
tions. -He.-has his cottage-studio all to himself; there are no rivals 
or competitors to distract him; his knees save him the embarrassment 
of an easel; his slate and pencil render himandependent of the artists’ 
colormen ; above all, his model seems to be posed quite naturally, and 
to be displaying exemplary patience. Well may the embryo artist 
become wholly absorbed in his task under conditions such as these! 
And if the immediate result may not be commensurate with the effort— 
if the portrait of Grimalkin should not turn out to be a master-piece— 
still the art of even a LANDSEER must have had an equally humble 
beginning. 


THE ravages of that terrible scourge, the small-pox, date far 
back in the early history of the world. During the Middle Ages 
it slew more than the sword; and it’ was not until near the close 
of the eighteenth century that its virulence received a partial check 
through the discovery and general introduction of vaccination. 
The honor of this discovery is usually ascribed to Dr, JENNER, 
an English physician, by whom it was publicly made known in 
1796; but the French claim it for one of their own countrymen, a 

‘ simple Protestant clergyman of Cévennes, who, several years be- 
fore JENNER’s discovery was announced, practiced vaccination 
among the peasantry of that mountain district. While JENNER 
was rewarded by a national grant of £20,000, and after death was - 
honored with a statue in the cathedral of Gloucester, the French 
pastor died in poverty and obscurity, and his very name is for-. 

tten. 
“— whoever may claim the ho of the discovery, vaccina- 
tion has unquestionably been of immense benefit to humanity. 
Since its general introduction the ravages of small-pox have sensi- 
bly diminished, and in cities where it once raged as a terrible 
epidemic, sweeping off hundreds and thousands of victims, it is 
now comparatively unknown. On the continent of Europe vacci- 
nation is made compulsory by law, and is far more rigidly enforced 
than in England or this country. Our illustrations on this page 
will give our readers an idea of the way in which it is managed in 
France. There, says a lively French journalist, it is all the rage, 


THE HEIFER FROM WHICH THE VACCINE MATTER IS TAKEN. 
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VACCINATION-DAY AT THE PARIS ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
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{ SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN WAITING TO BE VACCINATED. 
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THE CARNEGIES. 


Tne elder Carnegie was the porter of the Dennistown Bank ; 
and as Dennistown was the county town, and this the only bank, 
it followed that Roderick Carnegie, having been porter for fifteen 
years, and always faithful to his duties, was considered to hold a 
rather responsible position, and was respected accordingly. 

It was an old country bank, and the safe was an antiquated 
specimen of rusty iron-work; but, though all the farmers round 
about deposited their funds there after harvest, no one thought of 
questioning the safety of the bank, any more than they would 
have doubted the medical skill of old Doctor Hyslop; who doc- 
tored every body within a circuit of twenty miles, and whose gray 
pony and battered chaise were as familiarly known as_the steeple of - 
the Baptist church. 

So when, one morning, the town was informed that the bank 
safe had been broken open and robbed of gold and silver and 
bank-notes to the amount of—well, the amount was not set- 
tled on for a week, and then turned out to be about twenty thou- = * 
sand dollars—the towns-people, and pretty soon the county — 
farmers, thought the world must be coming to an end. oe 

And so, when rumors began to be circulated—which they did— 
concerning some connection of Roderick Carnegie with the rob- 
bery, people were not so much horror-stricken as they should have 
been, becausé“that they had exhausted all their capacity in ‘that 
line on learning of the first catastrophe. 

The story finally settled down to this statement: 


The paying- 
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teller of thé bank, who lived opposiff, 
/ uporf by Mrs. Carnegie at about nme o clock on 
the night ¢f the robbery, and informed by her— 
she being ig great distress at the’time—that her 
husband was either dead or in a fit, the safe open, 
‘andthe side-door of the bank likewise open. 
The teller repaired at once to the bank, and 
found things in precisely that condition, with the 
additional ncident that the safe had evidently 
been despoujied of its entire contents, in so far as 
they: included money. 


‘Roderick Carnegie was found lying at the foot . 


_ of the stuirs, in the basement entry, near his own 

* room—the Carnegie family occupied apartments 
in the basement of the bank. Beside himi was 
a small empty~bottle, and in his right hand he 
clutched a bag, containing some gold, and which 
had been deposited in the safe that afternoon by 
the teller. 

Dr. Hyslop, being called in, made an exam- 
ination of the prostrate porter, and announced 
that he was dead-drunk, and that the small bot- 
tle had contained brandy. So Roderick Carne- 
gie was lifted to the bed in his room, and there 
remained syoting and groantng, as is usual in 
such cases, funtil the next morning. 

* Then he/awoke from his stupor, and looked 
about in a dazed sort of way, and finally, ob- 
Serving (hig Wife, who sat near the head of his 
bed, some Mhemory of the nigut’s work reached 
his muddled brains, and he buried his face in his 
pillow, and vegan to sob convulsively. 

Mrs, G@arhegie was a wise womun, and, re- 
frainivig fvom any remarks on his condition or 
on the events of the night, she soothed, as well 
as sh¢ copld) the unhappy man, and finally, when 
he betam® more tranquil, induced him to rise and 

’ clothe*himsélf, that he might be prepared for the 
inquisitiom which she knew must shortly follow. 

ut even a woman's curiosity must be satisfied 
sume time; and Mrs, Carnegie was only a wo- 
man, after all. So, when Roderick had dressed 
and shaved himself, and had swaHowed his tea, 
and taken a bite of something—though very lit- 
tle, for he e¥idently ate with an etfort and with- 
out appetite, she said to him, ** And now, Rod- 
erick, tell me all about it!” 

But to her utter astonishment -re- 
plied; ** Ask-me no questions, wife, for I’ve no- 
thing to tell—nothing for you nor for them up 
stuirs—not I swings for it!” 

Hlere wash condition of things! Found drunk 
in the entry; with a bag of the bank’s money in 
his hand, the safe broken open, and thie rest of 
the money gone, nobody but he knew where, 
and he with **nothing to tell about it.’’’ She 
doubted her sen#e of hearing. 

But suchawas the fact, and the most stubhorn 
of facts it proved to be; for when Roderick 
Carnegie qs questioned by the bank officials 
he utterly tefused to make any statement what- 
ever, simply saying, *‘ If knows nothing about it 
—-ye yAknown me here for fifteen-year, an’ I 

come to V&with 
think 1 done there's no help.” 

So, as nothing Mek could be wrung from him, 
either by coaxing or threatening, the bank of- 
ficials liad to yield to the natural clamor of the 
depositors, and Roderick Carnegie was! duly ar- 
rested and jmprisoned, charged with the crime. 

He coulk( not be tried for a month, as the 
county coul} would not sit until then, so there 
was ample time to canvass the matter in all its 
bearings. And pro and con, it was canvassed in 
every house in the county. 

The most astonishing feature was that Rod- 
erick Carnegie, whose head was like a grind- 
stone, and avho never took more than. his drop 
of Whisky-toddy before going to bed, should have 
been laid out by about a gill of brandy—which 
was alb the little bottle would hold. . 

Ife had never been seen drunk during his 
residence in Dennistown; and as a hard-headed 
Scotchman, and canny withal, would have-scout- 
ed the possibility. . 

That. he must know the perpetrators of the 
crime was’ obvious; yet what possible reason 
could he have had for screening them at his 
own expense ? | 

Finally, popular opinion reached the conclu- 
sion that the porter had committed the robbery, 
with the.assistance of confederates - that he had 
somehow been overcome by the liquor he drank, 
and that they had left him to make good their 
own eScape; and that he remained silent, in the 
belief that his previous good character and the 
want of proof would clear him, when he could 

. still share the booty. So it was concluded that 
he was an unmitigated rascal after all, and ev- 

ery maps hand and- every man’s voice was 

against him; and the women were the loudest 
and most violent of all, as is usually in such 
cages made and provided. All but Mrs. Carne- 
ers she, pdor creature, stood by him, and trust- 
ea@ him in the face of that drunken fit and the 
little bag. of gold clutched in his hand—and in 
the face too; of what was harder to bear, the ab- 
svlute’ and §mfinching determination of Roder- 
ick not £0 give her his confidence. | 
_Roderick Carnegie’s family comprised, besides 
his wife, two buxom daughters, respectively 
eighteen ang twenty years of age, who had hith- 
erto been made much of by the Dennistown peo- 
ple, as they were pretty, well-behaved, and in- 
telligent girls, @ijd decided accessions to the par- 

‘ties, picnics, . other merry-makings of the 
neighborhood) t now they received the cold 
shoulder from sections, and were complete- 
ly cut by the ‘* Mito’ @ude and rigidly righteous” 
ches of Dennisto 
their father’s moo 


. ~Mibis was a sad blow, and 
iretic and the suspicion 
that elung about him dike @ wanding-shect still. 


more bitter. 

And so for this unhappy family days were 
long and dreary that separated them™from the 
trial, when, they fondly hoped, somethisgunight 
happen to change Roderick rmi 
ation, or that Providence might inf 


n- 
Ovic cre tg 
étore them to their former position of ackuow-’ 


was called- 


-fools! 


good recommend, an’ if ye |. 
e 


edged probity and worth. The day of the trial 
came, and every body in the county who could 
possibly accomplish it was at the court-house. 
The prisoner pleaded ‘‘not guilty,” which 
made the spectators laugh ; and his lawyer—the 
court provided him with one—pleaded his pre- 
vious good character, which made the spectators 
hiss, and caused the crier to shout ‘‘ Silence !”’ in 
a loud voice; and then every body laughed again, 
because the crier was a boozing scalawag whom 
every body knew, and who was public game. 
And after all the talk and the jargon and the 
vituperation of counsel, and all the other trivial- 
ities of such trials had been duly accomplished, 
the jury was charged; and after a moment's 


| consultation in whispers the foreman rose, and, 


announcing that they did not require to go out, 
presented the verdict of guilty.” 

It was silent enough then. The proverbial 
pin, if dropped, would have sounded like a 
paving rammer. 3 

Perhaps just at that moment some more ten- 
der and compassionate impulse influenced that 
mass of beings, greedy for the punishment of 
Rode-zick Carnegie, for having, as they believed, 
stolen their idol—their hard-earned money. 

Perhaps some weakness overcame those fa- 
thers and mothers when they saw the stricken 
wife and daughters as they bowed their heads, 
hopeless and.in shame. 

However this may be it was very still, until 
the silence was broken by a harsh, manly voice 
that shouted out, *‘ You fools! he’s guilty, is 
he? Why, I stole the money, and hocussed the 
old man’s liquor and poured it down his throat ; 
and he hung on to the other bag precious hard, 
or I'd ‘a had that. Oh, you're a set of precious 
What's the use of men being honest if 
that’s al] the confidence you have in’em? Here, 
officer, put on the darhies! I’m the man wot 
busted your old rusty money-box ; and I wouldn't 
‘a blown on myself, ‘cause I thought his character 
would ’a got him off; but you see he’s my father, 
an’ I couldn't go back‘on the old man.” 

Then there was a scream went up from the 
little group that formed Roderick Carnegie’s 
family, and Mrs. Carnegie was carried out of 
the court-room in a fit. 

Then there was commotion and hubbub every 
where, and the young girls were surrounded by 
anxious and tender and inggéring friends. ‘They, 
poor girls, were lost in amazement. 

They had heard of a brother, who had dis- 
graced them, but was long since dead; but they 
had never seen him. 

Meanwhile the new prisoner had been hand- 
cuffed and led away, and then—and not till then 
—every body looked for Roderick Carnegie; and 
they found him doubled up on the floor, just 
where he had dropped when he heard his son’s 
voice, and where, in the intense excitement pro- 
duced by t 
the drama ye had lain forgotten. 

He was lifted up tenderly now, however, and 
kindly cared for, as were his family. 

Roderick Carnegie the younger was tried for 
the burglary, and as he gave up nearly all the 
money, and on account of his having surrendered 
himself, he was let off with the lightest punish- 
ment permitted by the law—two years in the 
State prison. 

In making his.statement in open court he said 
that he had not seen his father or mother for 
twenty years, and that they believed him dead. 
He had been a thief in London, a gold-digger in 
Australia, a lumberman in Maine, and, finally, was 
traveling toward the coast, and passing through 


+ Dennistown, when he accidentally saw his father 


standing in the doorway of the bank, and had 
recognized him, 
He had gone to the bank on the night of the 


_ robbery, and easily. opened the door; and, being 


an expert burglar, had as easily got into the safe. 
{hat he had been surprised by his father, and 

ad-made himself known to him. He had 
stowed away all the money except one bag of 
gold, which the old man grasped; but that un-. 
der the pressure of the excitement, and the fear 
that he would be the cause of the discovery of 
his son, he had fainted. The son had then poured 
the prepared liquor down his throat—this he al- 
ways carried with him in case of accidents—and 
had then left him at the foot of the stairs, sup- 
posing he would find his way to his room when 
the fumes had cleared away from his head, and 
that he would then disclose all. He had re- 
mained in the vicinity, however, and watched ; 
and learning his father’s danger, his conscience 
finally overcame him, ard he attended the trial, 
determined that if the old man would not speak, 
he would; and so he did; and he concluded his 
statement by the remark, ‘* And he’s the gamiest 
old pop there ever was, jand I warn’t a-goin’ 
send him up, nohow!” 

And three years later all of them—the son re- 
formed and a respectable and hard-working man 
—were united once more; and to-day few fami- 
lies are more respected in the town of Dennis- 
town than the Carnegies. 


A CARD 
From THE Nationat (Evers) Watcu Co. 


Orrice or Natronat Watcn Co., 
Cuicago, March, 1870. 


AN advertisement, replete with false state- 


ments, which. has recently appeared in vario 


newspapers in the guise of a communication over 
the signature of ‘*‘ Howarp & Co.,” a concern 
in New York, nominally engaged in selling 
watches ‘*C. Q. D.,” would be passed unnoticed 
but for the fact that they are generally under- 
stood to be in the interest of, and their adver- 
tising bills paid for by a rival American Watch 
Company of respectable pretensions, for the pur- 
re of injuring the reputation of the: genuine 
igin watches. 


| In the recent injunction suit, dec'ded against 


entrance of the new character in 


those parties in favor of the National (Elgin) 
Watch Company, by Judge Van Brunt, in the 
N. Y. Common Pleas, Special Term, March 14, 
1870, it appeared in evidence that said '**‘ How- 
arp & Co.” (nominally the agents of the Wal- 
tham watches) never had in their possession but 
six GENUINE Elgin watches, ALL TOLD, and yet 
they had expended large sums of money in ad- 


vertising ‘‘ Elgin Watches” to be sent upon the 


““C.O. D.” plan. « (Vide reports of the case 
published. ) 

In view of these pertinent facts, and the odium 
attached to the ‘*C. O. D.” watch business, the 
public may safely be left to determine the char- 
acter of the traffic ‘‘ Howarp & Co.” 
gaged in, or whether they are the ‘‘ agenss ” ‘used 
by the envious Watch Company referred to, to 
degrade the standing of the genuine ELGIN 
Watcues to the medium level of their own, or 
even of foreign-made watches offered at approx- 
imate prices. 

The National Watch Co., of Elgin, Illinois, 
for the common protection of distant watch buy- 
ers, as well as themselves, once more caution the 
public that they do not now nor ever have fur- 
nished watches to any party whatever to be ad- 
vertised and sold upon the ‘‘C. O. D.” plan, 
which has been made the medium of so much 
swindling, and which would naturally be made 
the screen for traffic:in the worthless imitations 
of Elgin watches known to be in the market. 
The prudent course for those desirous of pur- 
chasing the genuine Elgin watches is to apply to 
any respectable jeweler in your own locality or 
elsewhere. 

The real Elgin watches — elegant, accurate, 
dyrable—in many styles and at various prices, 
each accompanied by the special warranty certif- 
icate of this Company, and usually, also, guaran- 
teed by the local dealer or watchmaker, can be 
had of most jewelers in all towns throughout the 
United States. Call and ask to see them. As 


‘an additional protection, look for ‘‘ National 
Watch Co.” on the dial, and one of the follow-_ 


ing TrapE- Marks, viz., “ B. W. Raymond,” 
Wheeler,” ‘*‘W. H. Ferry,” Matt. Laflin,” 
J. T. Ryerson,” “Lady Elgin,” or ‘* Fran- 
ces Rubie,” together with the words ‘* Earn, 
Itts.” engraved upon the gilt plate inside. 
These are the trade-marks to denote the various 
grades and styles; but as even these have been 
pirated, require also the special warranty certifi- 
cate, duly signed by T. M. Avery, the President 
of the Company, and xumbered to correspdnd 
with the watch. 
Tue Nationat Watcu Co. 


Factory at Elgin, Ils. | 
Business Office, "159 Lake St., Chicago. — 
[ Com. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pimples on the Face. 


For Comedones, Black-Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
egies, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use Perry’s Comedone and Pimple Remedy. 

49 Bond Street, N.Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


pot, 
For Moth Patches, Freckles, & < 


Use “ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The only 

reliable and harmless remedy known to science. Pre- 
ared by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. Sold 
y Druggists every where. 


STANDARD PHONOGRAPHY. — 
The best Short-Hand has been learned 
by many thousands, without a teacher, 
from Granam’s:Hanp-Boox. 20, 
postpaid. — Outline, 8c.; Two Hours’ 
Course, 25c.; Pocket Reading Exer- 
cises, 25c.; Weekly oe ic Vis- 
itor, 12c.a No.; $3 a year. Address 
A. J. GRAHAM, 563 Broadway, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


of the NOV- 
EL JOB PRINTING - 
PRESS is aT estab- 
lished, as meeting all the re- 
quirements of a first-class 
A) press, With which to ‘do your 
own printing,” and as bein 

second to none for the use o 

AA? general Job Printers. 


finding them great aids to their business. Principals 
of Scheols are finding them very useful assistants ; 
and boys are finding them a never-failing source of 
instruction, pleasure, and profit. Most lads of fourteen, 
with one of these presses and a few dollars’ worth of 
material, are perfectly capable of doing all the print- 
ing for their father's business, and will be thereby 
gaining instruction. Prices of Presses, $15, 
$30, $32, $50. Send for full descriptive fllustra- 
ted circular, with testimonials from all parts of the 


country, and specimens of plain and colored printing | 


done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, cuts, 
&c., to BENJ. O. OODS, Manufacturer, 351 
FrpeEkat Sr., Boston, Mass., dealer in every descrip- 
tion of penton materials ; or to the following Agents: 
C. C. THURSTON, No. 16 College Place, New York; 
KELLY, HOWELL, & LUDWIG, 917 Market St., Phil 
adelphia, Pa.; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van Buren 
St., Chicago, 


Fishing in American Waters: 


Opening of the Season for Angling and Fish-Farm- 
ine. Fo the angler or the fish-culturist Scott’s book 


“Fishing in American Waters” will prove a real 
vade mecum in every thing about angling and breed- 
ing fishes. 

Sent throughout the Puited States, postpaid, for 
50. HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 
6 A WEEK paid agents in a new business. 
Address SACO NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 
D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
¢ nish Printina Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 


Employment for Every Body, 
UPON HIGHLY REMUNERATIVE TERMS. | 
What we Have Done, What we are Willing to Do, 
: READ THIS ATTENTIVELY. 


form at greatly-reduced rates—in 8 lace 
music within reach This undertaking has 
cost us a large amount of money and incessant labor, 
yet we have persevered, and our labors have been suc- 
cessful. We have received written encouragement 
from hundreds, and orders for our sheet music from 
thousands, until copies can be seen upon nearly every 
piano in the cities from Maine to California. What 
we now desire is to have-a lady or gentleman in every 
little town and village, who will make it a part of 
their business to see that HITCHCOCK'S HALF- 
DIME MUSIC and other publications are supplied to 
customers at the regular retail price, to take orders 
for our publications, and then remit us the wholesale 
price and receive the supply by mail or express, ac- 
cording to their wishes. To enable - pr to do this ~ 
business, we have arranged a scale of prices that we 
think will satisfy the most enterprising. A five-cent 
stamp will pay for a specimen copy of our Half-Dime 
Music, or a ten-cent stamp a specimen of our Dime 
Music. ‘From a single specimen agents frequently sell 
hundreds of copies. 


Special Terms to Agents for our Sheet Music; 

From 15 to 50 copies HALF-DIME SERIES, by mail, 
postpaid, 3 cents each. : 

From 5 to 25 copies DIME SERIES, by mail, postpaid, 
6 cents each. 

100 assorted copies HALF-DIME SERIES, by express, 
$2 50; by mail 00. 

100 assorted co ies DIME MUSIC, by express, $5 00; 


by mail, $5 50. : 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TEN-CENT MUSICAL AL- 

BUMS, 60 cents per assorted dozen; by mail, 75 cts. 

Schools and Seminaries are also supplied at the 
above rates. 

Catalogues mailed on receipt of 3-ct. postage stamp. 


TO SABBATH-SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS. 

We will publish any good original or non-copyright 
hymn or sacred melody which may be sent to us, 
without charge, provided the money for 500 copies at 
agent’s price is sent with the order. In such cases we 
piace the name of the school upon the bottom of the 
title-page. TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES and other 
MORAL ASSOCIATIONS dealt with upon the saine 
terms. The Half-Dime size and style is generally se- 
lected. |§ AS WE JOURNEY THROUGH LIFE, 

LET US DO GOOD BY THE WAY. 

Those who sell our cheap music are doing a vast 
amount of good to others. Cheap music is rapidly be- 
ing recognized as one of the great moral aids of socie- 
ty, and when first-class music is supplied to communi- 
ties at low rates, its benefits can scarcely be overrated. 


WHOM WE WANT AS OUR AGENTS. 

Every man, woman, and child is invited to assist us 
in making our publications known, and the smallest 
order receives prompt attention, provided it is accom- 
panied with the money at agent’s rates. We are com- 
pelled to pursue strictly the cash system, as our busi- 
ness is already large, and we could not sell at low rates 
if we engaged otherwise. 


HOW TO SEND MONEY. 

Write your order plainly ; state how much money 
you enclose ; sign your name in full, with Post-Office, 
County, and State; then register the letter at your 
Post-Office. Ifyou prefer it, you can purchase a mon- 
ey order and enclose that instead of bank-bills. Drafts 
on New York are preferable to either, for the reason 
that, if lost, the payment can be stopped. We will be. 
responsible for any loss in either case provided the 
amount does not exceed $25. Amounts over $25 should 
invariably be sent by express, or in checks or bank 
drafts. Address all orders as below. — 


OUR NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Will Speak for Itself. It Stands Unrivaled. 


No similar publication has received such flatterin 
praise and commendation from the entire press o 
this country. There is no monthly periodical in the 
United States printed upon as good paper, no better 
printing done, no clearer type used, no more pains 
taken nor liberality shown in the production of any 
work, and, when bound, the twelve numbers of our 
Magazine will form a volume that can have no supe- 
rior. Our engravings are first-class, the literary mat- 
ter unexceptionable, and the EIGHT PAGES OF 
CHOICE PIANO MUSIC which omeeny each 
number, combine to make this a standard work for 
alltime. Itis issued on the 20th ofeach month, dated 
for the following month. Price $3 00 per annum, in 


advance. 
MAG PREMIUMS TO OUR. AGENTS. 
As we outrival all others in the production of a Mu- 
sical Magazine, so are we determined to outrival all 
others in our circulation. To secure a still larger list 
of subscribers ee without the enormous ex- 
ense of advertising and the delay of awaiting returns 
y that channel, we propose to use the money the ad- 
vertising would cost in remunerating our agents, and 
therefore make the following offers to every body who 
can and will assist in procuring subscriptions to 
HITCHCOCK’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Read these Offers. 
One subscription, with $3 00, for one year, we 
will send by mail to the agent any 20 pieces of Dime 
89 pieces of Half-Dime Music on our Catalogue. 
| For Three subscriptions, with $9 00, we will send by 
— pieces of Dime and also 30 pieces of Half-Dime 
usic. ‘ 
For Five subscriptions and $15 00 we will send by 
express 50 pieces of Dime and 100 pieces of Half-Dime 
usic. 
For Ten subscriptions and $30 00 we will send 150 
pieces of Half-Dime Music and 60 pieces of Dime Music. 
For Fifteen Subscriptions we will allow the agent 
$15 00; that is, he or she may remit us only $30 00 
with the list. 
For Twenty-five subscriptions the agent need only 
remit us $40 00 with the list. 
For Thirty-five su — the agent need only re- 
mit us $55 00 with the list. 
For 40 Subscribers and $120 we pre- 
sent the agent with a 


$75 SEWING MACHINE, 
A Wheeler & Wilson No. 1, First-Class, 
Bran New, Just out of their Store. . 
This machine we have already sent to many agents, 
and it gives satisfaction in every instance. 
or Fifty subscribers and $150 we will send the 
agent a GOLD WATCH for lady or gent, worth at re- 
tail One Hundred Dollars. 
Each list must-be sent to us completed with the 


names and addrégses of the subscribers. It is not 
necessary that théy should all be addressed to the 
same post-office ; we do not care to how many differ- 
eut places we send them. Each subscriber should pay 
the postage at his or her own post-office. —e 
tions may commence with No. 1, which was issued in 
October, 1869, or with the January number for the 
current year. Try to have them uniform for one or 
the other, and be particular to state which. 

Those who are unacquainted with us can deposit the 
$120 with the Express agent nearest them, to be paid 
over upon the receipt of the Sewing Machine. 

The same can be done by those who have obtained, 
the Fifty subscribers. | 

ROCURE A SPECIMEN COPY OF 
Hitchcock’s New Monthly Magazine, 
at any bookstore, or by remitting 25 cents to us, and 

then canvass among your friends and neighbors. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Music Publisher, 

24 BEEKMAN STREET, New York. 
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are using them, and 
find them most admirably 
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REMOVAL. 


Ss. W. GEERY & CO. will remove to southeast | 


Importers and Wholesale and Rétail Dealers 
Wines, Cigars, and 
CHOICE FAMILY GROCERIES, 

Formerly I. & W. Geery, . No. 719 Broag way, 

Established in 1804. New Yor 

The selection of Choice Teas. and Old Wineg has 
been the special business of this house for years. 

Constantly on hand, a full assortment of every thing 
appertaining to.the Trade. Catalogues sent 
by mail. Orders will be ed for (in the city) every 
morning; if desired. 

Goods shipped to all parts of the country. 


7 PER CENT. 
GOLD LOAN, 


FREE OF U.S. TAX, 


OF THE . 


Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and 
Minnesota R. R. Co.’s 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


50-YEAR 


At 95 Flat. 


corner of 34th Street and 1st. of 
in Teas, 


THE ACCRUED INTEREST IS FROM NOV. isr, 
WHICH GOES TO THE PURCHASER. 
TRUSTEES: 
EDGAR THOMSON, 
Pres. Pennsylvania R. R. Co. 


CHARLES L. FROST, 
New York. 


These Bonds are payable, principal and interest, in 
coin, at New York or London; the interest being pay- 
‘able in May and November. ! 


They are convertible into stock, and are protected by 
a liberal Sinking Fund, 


They are issued upon the several sections of the road 


only as the same are completed and in successful op-’ 


eration. 


They are guaranteed not only by a first lien upon 
the entire property and franchises of the Company, 


but also by now current earnings and an ample com- - 


merce on the route of the road, and have not to de- 

pend for their security upon a traffic which the road 

itself is expected to create. 

_ Over Three Million Dollars have been already ex- 
pended on the road. 

Eighty-three miles of road are already ‘completed 
and equipped, and show large earnings, and the re- 
mainder of the line is progressing rapidly toward 
completion. 

The State of Iowa, through which this road runs, is 
one of the richest agriciitural sections of America. 
Its large and extending population, and its immense 
yield of agricultural products, create a pressing de- 
mand for the construction of this road. 


The road also runs through the fertile and growing 
State of Minnesota. It traverses the most enterprising 
and growing portion of the West, and nom am 
of the great trunk lines in direct communication with 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis. sas 

Having thoroughly investigated all the conditions 
affecting the security of these Bonds, we feel justified 
in giving them an unqualified indorsement as a first- 

‘lass and thoroughly safe investment, as secure as a 
Government Bond can possibly be, and paying nearly 
50 per cent. more interest than Five-Twenties. 

All marketable securities at their fall price, free of 
commission and express charges, received in phyment. 
Pamphlets and maps furnished on application. 


HENRY CLEWS &CO., 


Financial Agents of the Company, 


No. 32 WALL ST. 


TAR-SPANGLED BANNER, —A large 
40-column paper, Ledger size, illustrated. Devoted 
to Sketches, Poetry, Wit, Humor, genuine Fun, Non- 
sense (of a sensible kind), and to the exposure of 
Swindling, Humbugs, &c. Only 75 cents a year, and 


Aa superb ‘‘Evangeline,”’ 13¢ by 2 feet, 
a 


gratis. 30,000 circulation. oney refunded to all who 

ask 7. It is wide-awake, fearless, truthful. Try it 

now. 75 cts.a year. Specimens FREE. 
Address ‘* BANNER,” Hinsdale, N.H. 


The celebrated IMITATION GOLD HUNTING 


- WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroide).— 


These justly-celebrated Watches have been so thor- 
oughly tested during the last four years, and their re 
utation for time and as imitations of Gold Watcheg is 
so well established as to require no recommendations. 
Prices: —Fuli-Jeweled Patent Levers, $15, €qual in ap- 
pearance and for time to gold ones costing $150. Those 
of extra fine finish, $20, equal to $200 gold ones. We 
are also making an extra hea 
full-jeweled patent lever, equaling in appearance a $250 
gold watch. For these magnificent watches we charge 
only $25. All our watches fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. All our watches are in hunting cases, gents’ 
and ladies’ sizes. Chains, Collins Metal, $2to$8. Also, 
all kinds of Jewelry, equal to gold, at one-tenth the 


price. 
- The Collins Metal is the best imitation of gold we 
have seen.—WN: Y. Tribune. 

_The goods of C. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satisfaction.—N. Times. 

One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat. 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six watches are ordered at one time, we send a Seventh watch free. Goods sent by 
express to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. ' 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO., No. 335 Broadway, New York. 


ATCHES manufactured by the 


VY UNITED STATES WATCH CoO., 


Of MARION, N.J., retailed and sent to any part of the country, by C. A. STEVENS & CO., Jewelers, 


_ 40 East 14th Street, Union Square, New York. 


&@~ Call or send for Price-List. 


| » ARE OFFERING 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
IN PRICE, STYLE, AND QUALITY, 

TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 


IN 
Linens, Sheetings, Damasks, 
Napkins, Towelings, 
Dress Linens, Printed Linens, 


Flannels, Blankets, Quilts, 


‘ 


Counterpanes, Sheetings, 
4 Bleached and Brown Cotténs, 


Standard American Prints, 
&c., &. 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 10TH STS, 


OOSEY’S ‘50-CENT” MUSIC,—Boosey’s Musical 
Cabinet, Vocal Nos. From 10 to 20 Songs in each 
Book, with Piano-forte accompaniment. Price 50 cents 
each. 138. Twelve Songs by Arthur S. Sullivan and 
Molloy. 102. Eight Comic Songs. .64. Twehty Comic 
Songs. 90. Twenty Scotch Songs. Fifty Songs of 
Ireland, in Three Books. 42. Twenty Welsh Songs. 
38. Twenty French Romances. 89. Twenty Moore's 
Melodies. 94. Twenty Celebrated a. 98. Eight- 
een Baritone Songs. 76. Thirteen Bishop's Songs. 
77. Eighteen Songs by Claribel, Balfe, &c. 45. Ope- 
ratic Soprano Songs. 31. Ten Sonnambula Songs, 
36. Ten'German Songs. 15. Sixteen Songs, Kiicken. 
18. Twelve Songs, Schubert. 20. Twelve Songs, Doni- 
zetti. 12. Fifteen Songs, Beethoven. 13 Twelve 
Songs, J. L. Hatton, &c. 3, Fourteen Songs, Verdi. 
2. Twelve Songs, M. W. Balfe. 1. Twenty Songs, Men- 
delssohn, &c. 83. Fifteen favorite Duets. 16. Twelve 
Dnets, Mendelssohn, &c. Each Book 50 cents. To be 
had of all Music and Book sellers. Complete catalogue 
frée. BOOSEY & CO., No. 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


OOSEY’S “50-CENT” MUSIC. — Boosey’s Mu- 

sical Cabinet. Piano-forte Numbers in Books, 
each containing from 8 to 20 pieces. 50 cents each 
Book. .113. Schumann’s Album. 100. Schumann’s 
twenty-two pieces. “122. Chopin’s Waltzes. 109. Bee- 
thoven’s forty-five original Waltzes. 120. Thalberg’s 
six*Famtasies. 121. Sydney Smith’s Pieces. 99. Schu- 
bert’s Impromptus and Momens’ Musicales. 82. Bey- 
er’s twelve National Anthems. 84. Kuhe’s eight Fan- 
tasies. S85. Heller’s Promenades d'un Solitaire. 87. 
Leybach’s six Fantasies. 79. Ten popular pieces. 80. 
Heller’s twelve short pieces. Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Without Words, complete in three Nos. 17. Mendele- 


-sohn’s Musicto Midsummer Night’s Dream. 19. Brin- 


ley Richards and Osborne’s twelve-pieces. 9. Ascher’s 
nine original pieces. 8. Verdi’s twenty-five Gems. 10. 
Ten Nocturnes by Talexy, &c. 11. Twelve popular 
pieces. Vinceng Wallace’s Six Fantasies. &c., &c. 
50 cents each Book. 
sellers, catalogue free. 

_- OOSEY .& CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


These groups, suitable for wedding 
presents or ornament, will be deliver- 
ed, with all express charges prepaid, 
at apy point east of she Mississippi, 
if on receipt ofthe price, viz., from $10 to 

> $25. Send for illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List,to| ROGERS, 
Taking the Vath. 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FOWLE’S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 
Warranted a perfect CURE for all kinds of PILES, 
LEPROSY, SCROFULA, SALT-RHEUM, DYSPEP- 
SIA, CATARRH, and all diseases of the SKIN and 
BLOOD. Entirely vegetable. In case of failure, 
please send and get your money. No failures for 12 
years. Over 16,000 Certificates on hand. Hi. D. 
‘FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. Sold every where. 
$1 a Bottle. Send for Circulars. ' 


 CHURCHMAN & ENGLAND, 
FRENCH CHINA 


Decorated Dinner & Tea Sets. 


12 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 


ADAMS PRESS CO., 53 Murray Street, New York. 


FOR FAMILY USE — simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 

Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circglar and sam- 

le stocking FREE. Address HINKLE NITTING 
HINE CoO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


DETT 


ER THAN GOLD”? is the NEW 
‘*GOLDEN PEN.” non-corrosive 
—indestructible. pens often last, in constant 
use, six months. Equaltogold. Made from new met- 
al. Warranted to give satistaction. Agen's, Peddlers, 
&c., clear $30 a week with them. Neaily put up, 12 in 
a box. Price only 25 cents; 12 boxes, $2 00, postpaid. 
Address the sole pone 
GOLDEN PEN CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


To be had 6fall Book and Music ; 


Caution— Audacious Counterfeit! 


The reputation which, for many ears, has attached 
to “HOSTETTER’S STOMAC ITTERS,” as the 
STanpakp Tonio or THE Ags, and the large demand 
for the article not only in the United States but else- 
where, have provoked the cupidity of the counTER- 
FEITING TRIBE, and it has been extensively sImULATED 
and imr1TaTep by unscrupulous sharpers. 

The most daring counterfeit of said article which 
has been attempted has recently come to our knowl- 
edge. The engraved steel label on bottles containing 
the genuine bitters, with its beautiful vignette of St. 
George and the dragon, its shield containing a warn- 
ing against counterfeiters, and its note-of-hand for 
“one cent” at the foot, signed with our firm name, 
has been copied so closely that the fraud can only 
detected on a minute inspection. The dark labekis 
also well counterfeited, and the wording on both the 
imitation and genuine are precisely the same, the dif- 
fereuce being simply in the execution of the work: 
that of the imitation being somewhat coarser than the 
genuine. Other counterfeits are on the market which 
are in all particulars the same as described above, with 
the exception of a slight difference in the spelling of 
our name. 

In addition to the above, these counterfeiters have 
gone so far in sume instances as to place a strip of 
paper over the cork and fasten to the neck of the bot- 
tle, on which is a vignette, and otherwise printed to 
resemble the general appearance of our proprietary 
U.S. Revenue stamp, but upon inspection will disclose 
the absence of the figure ‘*4" and the words “four 
cents,” also ‘‘ United States Internal Revenue,” all of 
which, together with additional wording, appear on 
our genuine stamp. The public are, therefore, espe- 
cialiy warned against these new COUNTERFEITS, and 
are advised to purchase 


HOSTETTER’S | 
STOMACH BITTERS 


only of houses whoee integrity is above suspicion. 
The true specific is sold in bottles exclusivelyji—never in 
HOSTETTER & SMITH. 


OFFER, 


HORACE WATERS, No: 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 
extremely low prices for Cash during 
this month, or will take from $5 to $25 nfenth! 

until paid; the same to let, and rent mone applied 
if purchased. Chickering 


above offer. 
AO OO SOLD. The Wonder ofthe World. The 
Magnetic Time Indicator, or “* Dollar 
Watch.” A prrrrot gem—Elegantly cased in Oroide 
of Gold, Superior Compass Attachment, Enameled 
Dial, Silver and Brass works, Glass crystal, size of la- 
dy’s watch. Will denote correct time; warranted five 
years ; = and showy case, entirely of metal. This 
is no WOOD Compass. Is entirely new, patented. 
6560 sold in three weeks. Only $1 each, three for $2, 
in neat case, mailed free. Trade supplied. Address 
the sole manufacturers, MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 


$25 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples sent free. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK OF 
FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tri taly, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzer- 
land, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1869. By W. PemBroxe Fetermce. 
Revised Edition: Eighth Year. Large 12mo, Leath- 
er, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


HARPER’S PHRASE-BOOK. 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 

+ and Italian, on a new and Improved Method. In- 

tended to accompany — Hand-Book for 

Travellers.” By W. Prempro ETRIDGE. Assisted 

by Professors of Heidelberg University. With con- 

cise and explicit Rules for the Pronunciation of the 

— Languages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, 


Harper & Brornenrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


[Trade-Mark of our Watches and Diamond Jewelry.) 


1 costly Gold watches. 


Hunting-Case Watches, are manufactured with the most 
recent improvements as to style, finigh, and durability ; 
are not excelled for time and wear by the most rare and 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Detach- 
ed Levers, Full Jeweled, $12 and $15; Fac-Simile Wal- 
tham Patent Levers, $15; Chronometer Balance, $20. 
Also, genuine Waltham, $25; and genuine Waltham, 
marked Wm. Ellery, with Foggs’ patent overstrung 
Chronometer Balance, $30 and $35. Foggan’s Patent 
** Filled” Gold Watches, Stem Winders, $40 and $45. 
After a fair trial, if not satisfactory, exchanged or mon- 
ey refunded, less 20 percent Every customer presented 


with the Patent Pickpocket Detective attachment, so 


that no thief can steal your watch. Expressed every where. ‘Customers must pay all charges, and allowed 
to examine what they order before paying bill, on paying to Express charges only ; or, on receipt of Postal 


Money Order for amount of order, will forward free 

Chains, $3 00 to $10 00 each. Also, sole agent for the 
artz! set in Gold, and equal in all respects—in a 

costly Diamonds. Send for-Price-List. JOHN 


of charge. Latest styles of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
celebrated Imitation Diamonds! Crystalized Carbonized 
arance, brilliancy, and durability—to the most rare and 


OGGAN, Dealer aud Importer, 79 Nassau St., N. X¥. . 


and extra fine watch, 


ianos are included in the > 


-|, 20 cents a year, payable yearly, — or 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


Sw Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the. 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. History of the American 
Civil War. By Joun W. Draper, M.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Physiology in the Univer- 
sity of New York. In Three Vols. Vol. IIL, just 
ready. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50 per vol. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” &c. Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, 
$100; Cloth, $150. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of: 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of Matter and of Life. 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 


Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By ALExanveR Wincue tt, LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, ages and Botany in the University of 
Michigan, an Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By James Orton, 
M.A., Professor of Natural History in Vassar Col- 
lege; Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and Corresponding Mem-. 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadel- 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vyo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 
TO THE EAST. Journal of a Visit to Egypt, Con- 
stantinople, the Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 

rs. WILLIAM Geer. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


GARIBALDI’S NOYEL. The Rule of the Monk; or, 
Rome in the Nipeteenth Century. By General Gar- 
IBALDI. Paper, 50 cents. 

TENNYSON’'S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous Illustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 25th Thousand. S8vo, Paper, 30 cents; 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Mrs. A. C. Streetz, Author of Gardenhurst.” Syo, 

Paper, 50 cents. 

HAND-BOOK OF THE SULPHUR-CURE, as appli- 
cable to the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases 
of Apple and other Fruit Trees. By Wm. J. Fraae, 
Author of ‘Three Seasons in European Vineyards. 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents. - : 


MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of “‘Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 

ith Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L’'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. i 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Author 
of ‘“‘Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 4 
cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRUTHS. By Lyman Asnortt, Author of 
** Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly. Illustrated from Designs by Dore, Dela- 
roche, Durham, aud Parsons. 8Syvo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake's 
Wife,” “Bound to the Wheel,” “‘ Martin Pole,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural Histoty and Adventure. By James GREEN- 
woop, Author of **The Adventures of Renben Dav- 
idger,” ** The Trné History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &. With 147 I- 

lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50.° 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL . 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 


Harrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00. 
Harrer’s WEEKLY, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrver’s Bazak, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's MaGazinet, Harper's WEEK Ly, and Harper's 


two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexxkiy or Bazar 
uar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrek.y or Bazar, to prepay the United States 
postage. | 

The Volumes of the Macaztnz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each rear. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Nunfbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it Will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotuenrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


the sender. 


For ADVERTISING IN HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 
Harper’s Maqazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a lesa 
space, $1 50 per Line, each ingertion. : 
“Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $1.50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. — 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. ; 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


rj t using drugs. For circulars, address 

per. Month guaranteed. Agents wanted 
200 in every County in the U.S., to sell Buck’s. 
urglar Alarm. Price $5. 
G. H. BECKER & CO., 482 North 3d St., Philad’a, Pa. 
A DAY! Business new. Forcirculars and sam- 
$20 ples, addressV.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me. 


The New Books of the Season 


To- 


ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the . 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and © 
BAZAR. 


VINEGAR. WISE, Molscees, or Sorghum, in 


Sells on sight. Address~ 


SO RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 


Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any - 


It is not - 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
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{ Th mocratic Politician ). The Moor 


French action—iro 
ind sent everywhe 
free.—Addreas—UN 


SMITH’S 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 


FOR THE 
Services ef Chapels and Lodges, as 
. well A for Home Recreation. 
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is of a free and open nature, that thinks men 


CAS e squure pruuad overstrung scale— 


rs—la 
n plate—7 ectaves—pure, sweet, rich, and powerful tone—boxed 
re for trial—warranted 6 years—Price 8290O.—circulars mailed 
ITED STATES PIANO CO., No. 650 Broadway, New York. 


“DREXEL & 
84 South Third St., Philadelphia; 


DREXEL, WINTHROP, & CO., 
a 18 Wall St., New York; 


DREXEL, HARJES, & CO., 
8 Rue Scribe, Paris, 


AMERICAN and FOREIGN 
BANKERS, 


Issue Drafts and Circular Letters of Credit, available 
on presentation in any papt.of Europe.. Travelers can 
make all their financial arrangements through us. 


honest that but seem to be so, and will as tenderly be led by the nose as asses are.” 


PIA 


7 The constant Se demand for instruments, 

taxing the capacity of the manufactory to the utmost, 
shows conclusively that the efforts of the Proprietors 
are justly valued. 

Only the best and most carefully-selected materials 
are used; and the ingenuity of the most skillful me- 
chanics is employed in improving the details of con- 
struction, in developing the best-quality of tone; and 
in heightening the power of expression. 


Never to rest satisfied with mediocre success 
has been the motto of this house. And with ev- 
ery years erperience they expect not only to main- 
tain their present position, but to produce instru- 
ments Ff greater and more varied power, thus an- 
ficipating the increasitg demands of the most cul- 
tivated bo 


An Mlustrated Circular, containing full descriptions 
mand prices, will be sent, postpaid, on application. 


S. DH. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 


pure, racing, eling, and hunting. 
ladies, lads, tourists, & sports- 
| & price-list sent on applica- 
, Hon. WATERS, BARCH, & Co., 303 RiverSt.,Troy, N.Y. 


(Gun's Index to), for Next of Kin, 


Chancery Legatede, and cases of Unclaimed 
Money. Since 1600 *rice 


icents. 
_ JOHN HOOVER & Cone Park Row, New York. 
MICROSC ES, 


we will collect their interest and dividends without 
charge. 

All correspondence or papers directed to the care 
of Drexer, Harses, & Co., Paris, will be promptly 
forwarded to any addresses that may be ordered by 
travelers; and, also, arrangements may be made for 
leaving surplus baggage with them. 

American Papers of the various Cities always on 
file ati the Paris office. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


ISAPOLIO 


CLEANS, / 
POLISHES, 


Whoever wants to Know whether Tar- 
RAN1T'S ErFERVESOENT SELTZER APERIENT Cures bilious- 
ness, relieves piles, allays mervous irritability, tones 
the stomach, and regulates the alvine discharges, is re- 
quested to ask those who have tested it in such cases, 
and to act accordingly. 


For Scientific an@Popu} 
T. H. MoALLISTER, Opticians 49 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


{APRIL 23, 1870. 


on receipt of list price. 


| Finished in White E 


| his reputation for ErFicieENcy and sKILL. It was ofthe 


| 38 Cortlandt St., N.Y., or 126 Washington St., Chicago, IU 


> 


a- 


fare: 


BISHOP & REIN, 
JEWELERS, 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 


OFFEE FOR SALE 


DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, PEARLS, CAMEOS, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


aud other 


FINE JEWELRY and SILVERWARE. 


WATCHES ofall the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 

We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 


CORAL JEWELRY. 


ALUABLE BOOKS for PRACTICAL 

MIEN.—DICTIONARY OF MANUFACTURES, 
MINING, MACHINERY, AND THE INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS. By Georce Dopv. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

NUGENT ON OPTICS; or, Light and Sight The- 
oretically and Practically Treated. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 

BAUERMAN ON THE METALLURGY OF IRON: 
containing the History, of Iron Manufacture, Methods 
of Assay, and Analysis of Iron Ores, Processes of Man- 
ufacture of Iron and Steel, &c., with Hewitt’s Report 
on the Martin Process for Making Steel. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $250.—D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 

Murray St., and 27 Warren St., N. Y. 

*.* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

tw My Catalogue of American and Foreign Scien- 
tific Books, 64 pages, 8vo, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 

| \, Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince 
i) delivered in any part of the 
United States reached by Ex- 


& Co.'s ORGANS and 
press (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 


MELODEONS will be 


Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 


RHODODENDRONS. 


There is no plant so beautiful. Its foliage is broad 
evergreen, and hardy; its flowers are superb beyond 
description. For these and other varieties of 
TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, «c., 
address PARSONS & CO., Flushing, N. Y. 


Bird House No. 4. 13 inches high, 1444 by 1034 base. 
namel. anufactnred by the 
MILLER IRON CO., Providence, R. I., Manufactur- 
ers of Ornamenta) Iron Work for Gardens, Lawns, 
Parks, Cemeteries, &c. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


DEAFNESS, 


Letter from Robt. McMurdy, D.D., LL.D., Grand 
Prelate of Grand Encampment of U. S., Freemasons, 
‘New York, Sept. 17, 1867. — Dr. was in 
charge of Grace Church Hospital, Alexandria, Va., 
garing the war. I frequently, almost daily, for months, 
visited this Hospital, and had every means of knowing 


most creditable character, and his success in the treat- 
ment of patients was remarkable.—Rostr. MoMorpy. 


THE PATENT ORGANIC VIBRATOR. 


It fits into the Ear, is not perceptible, removes Sing- 
ing Noises in the Head, and enables Deaf Persons to 
hear distinctly at Church or Pnblic Assemblies. 
Guarantee accompaaieseachinstrument. Treatise on 
Deafness and Catarrh, with Means of Cure, sent free. 

Dr. T. HUNT STILWELL, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


CLOVERINE 


Maintains its pre-eminence on the Ladies’ Toilet 
Tables, over all other Cleansers, for removing DIRT 
‘and GREASE from Gloves, Silks, Satins, Velvets, &c. 
In bottles, at 18 and 25 cents. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
$20 A DAY to MALE AND FEMALE 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE #20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES. Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE 
sold in the United States for less than $49. A)) others 
are infringements, and the seller and user are liable 
to prosecution and imprisonment. Ovrrit FREE, 


ddress W. A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, O. 


$732 in 31 DAYS” 


Made by one Agent, selling Si.ver’s Patent Exvastio 
Broom. Over 60,000 now in use. Recommended by 
Hon. Horace Greeleij and American Agriculturist. One 
county reserved for each Agent. C. A. CLece & Co., 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, . 
sa” Send for Price-List.). Baltimore, Md. 


Woodward's National Architect. 1000 
Working Plans, Elevations, Sections, Detail Draw. 
ings, Specifications, Estimates. Postpaid, $12. 


Harney’s Barns, Outbuildings, and 
Fences, 200 Designs, including Stables, Gates, 
Gateways, and Stable Fittings. Postpaid, $10. 


Woodward's Cottages and Farm. 
Houses. 185 Designs and Plans. Postpaid, 
$1 50. 


Illustrated priced catalogue of all books on Archi- 
tecture and Agriculture mailed free. 


GEO. E. WOODWARD, Publisher, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


THE 
TRAVELERS 

INSURANCE |. 

COMPANY, 


of Hartford, Conn., Cash Assets over $1,350,000, 
is a General Accident Insurance Company, granting 
policies ofinsurance against Death or Wholly Disabling 

Injury by ACCIDENT, to men of all trades, profes- 
sions, and occupations, at rates within the reach of all. 
It insures against accidents by machinery, accidents 
from the use of tools and implements, accidents of all 
descriptions that occug in the usual and lawful avoca- 
tions of life, as well as accidents by railway, steamboat, 
and travel generally. Accident Policies written by 


Agents. 


whe Travelers has paid over $1,200,000 
in Benefits to Policy Holders, 


4. The Travevess also grants full LIFE and ENDOW- 


MENT Insurance, in all its forms, its policies uniting — 
Ample Security and Cheapness of Cost under a Definite 
Contract. policies non-forfeitable. Premium sys- 
tem, the favorite Low-Rate Cash Plan, 


Boston Office, 89 Washington Street; New York 
Office, 207 Broadway; Philadelphia Office, 117 South 
Fourth Street; Chicago Office, 80 La Salle Street; 
San Francisco Office, 424 California Street. 


THE RICE DIVORCE SUIT, 


For fraud in age, is causing great excitement in: Bos- 
~ton. It should warn young mer not to marry in 
haste. Rice is but 22, his bride 37. He swears that 
she made him believe she was but his ‘own age, by 
using Magnolia Balm upon her face, neck, and hands. 
Poor youth! He probably found her elbows weren’t 
quite so soft and pretty. Ought Hagan to be indict- 
ed? We know of many similar cases. This Balm 
gives a most wonderful pearly and natural complex- 
ion, to which we don't object. We like pretty women. 
To finish the picture, they should use Lyon’s Kathai- 
ron upon the hair. With pearly chin, rosy cheeks, 
and soft, luxuriant tresses, they become irresistible. 


The Perfect Street and Depot 
Lamp.—The Lamp offered by this Com- 
pany has been brought to a degree of PEr- 
FECTION not equaled by any other Lam 
in the market. It is the Cheapest, Hand- 
somest, Most Durable, Most Difficult to In- 
jure and Most Easy to Repair, Most Easily 
Lighted, and Most Economical Street Lam 
used in the world in every respect. I 
USE IN OVER 300 TOWNS AND CIT- 
IES. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Price-Lists. 


THE HEATH & SMITH M?F°G CO., 
Portiand, Conn. 
Satesrooms: 44 MURRAY STREET, New York 
City ; 52 RANDOLPH STREET, Chicago, IIL. 


Agents: KEEN & HAGERTY, -Baltimore, Md. ; - 
CHAS. E. ADAMS, 20 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOUR NEW BOOKS 


TOM BROWN’'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An OLp Boy. 
New Edition. With numerous Illustrations by Ar- 
thur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


SELF-HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Con- 
duct, and Perseverance. By Samvuet Au- 
thor of ‘‘The Life of the Stephensons,” ‘‘ Histo 
of the Hugucuots,” &. A Kevised aud Hnalarge 


Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


BAZAR BOOK OF DECORUM. The Care of the 
Person, Manners, Etiquette, and Ceremonials. 
16mo, Toned Paper, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 00. 


DEBENHAM’S VOW. A Novel. By Amenta B. Ep- 
warps, Author of ‘Barbara's History,” ‘Half a 
Million of Money,” ‘‘ Miss Carew,” &c., &c. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 4 


Pos.isuEp by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by snail, postace prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

Pourak & Son, Manuf’rs of Genu- 
ine Meerschaum Goods. Stores: 519. 
Broadway, under St. Nicholas Hotel,- 
& 27 John Bt., middle ofblock. Send - 
for new wholesale or retail circular 
to Letter-Box 5846, pairing and 
Boiling also done. 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 


Just thirty-four years ago the London daily 
journals contained the modest announcement 
that on the 3Ist of March “will be published, to 
be continued monthly, the first number of the 
‘Posthumous Papers of the Pickwick Club,’ 
containing a faithful record of the perambula- 
tions, perils, adventures, and sporting transac- 


tiens of the corresponding members, edited by : 


Boz; each monthly part 
embellished with four il- 
lustrations by SErYMouR.” 
Marvelous are the changes 
that have passed upon the 
world within these thirty- 
four years! The author 
Pickwick” is not yet 
an old man—he still lacks 
two years of sixty—yet t 
turn the pages of an early 
edition of those immortal 
papers now is like taking 
a glance into some far-off \ 
and shadowy realm of ro- 
mance, of another world 
from that in which w 
are living. Since CRUIK-\ 
SHANK and SEYMOUR em- 
bodied in graphic form th. 
creations of the author’s 
fancy, and gave to the 
commonplace, tea-garden- 
frequenting people of the 
sketches, and Pickwick 
and the members of his 
Club, 2 visible existence, 
the fashions and habits of 
societ” fave undergone 
complete transformation. 
Witness the high - shoul- 
acr 2d coats that were then 
ccnsidered stylish and ele- 
gant, the long - strapped 
trowsers of the men, the 
shoulder-of-mutton sleeves 
and wide-spreading bon- 
acts of the women; wit- 
ness the cumbrous hack- 
ney-coaches which figure 
in the sketches, which ap- 
peared to combine the ut- 
most possible amount of 
weight with the least pos- 
sible amount of accom- 
modation, and that mys- 
terious, open, high-hooded 
cab, with its side-seat for 
the driver, who in the ear- 
liest of the illustrations to 
the ‘* Pickwick Papers” 
has descended from his 
perch to invite the mild 
and benevolent founder of 
the Club to a pugilistic con- 
test. Ages seem to have 
passed since that vener- 
able vehicle, which we 


have never seen in America, really plied for hire 
in the streets of London. More than a genera- 
tion of,men has passed away since the first num- 
bers of “ Pickwick” appeared ; and now, thirty- 


‘four years after his earliest substantial success, 


Mr. I)1ckENs comes before the world again with 
a faycy as brilliant, a humor as genial and youth- 
ful,/a wit as sparkling, an inventive faculty as_ 
free and unexhausted, as when his career was in 
its earliest spring. What other story-teller in 


Zz 


the world has ever maintained a popularity like 
this ? 

The first acknowledged appearance of Mr. 
Dickens as an author dates two years back of 
the announcement to which we have referred. 
It was in the Monthly Magazine—a periodical 
issued by CocuRANE & Macroneg, of Waterloo 
Place, which must not be eonfounded with the 
more famous New Monthly of CoppuRN—that 
the sketch bearing the title of ‘*‘ Mrs. Joseph Por- 
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ter over the Way,” first made the name of Boz 
known to the public. : 
The history of the ‘* Pickwick Papers” is thus 
related by Mr. DickENs: 
‘*T was a young man of two or three-and- 
twenty when Messrs. CHapMan & HAL, at- 
tracted by some pieces I was at that time writ- 
ing in the Morning Chronicle newspaper, or had 
just written in, the old Monthly Magazine (of 
which one series had been lately collected and 
"published in two volumes, 
illustrated by Mr. GEoRGE 
CRUIKSHANKE), waited 
upon me to propose a 
something that should be 
published in shilling num- 
bers—ther only known to 
. me, or, I believe, to any 
body else, by a dim recol- 
lection of certain interm- 
inable novets in that form, 
which used to be carried 
about the country by ped- 
dlers, and over some of 
which I remember to have 
shed, innumerable tears 
before I had served my 
apprenticeship to Life. 
‘*When I opened, my 
door in Furnival’s Inn_ to 
QJ the partner who represent- 
ed the firm, I recognized 
in him the person from 


two or three years previ- 
ously, and whom I had 
never seen before or since, 
a paper—in the sketch 
called ** Mr. Minns and his 
‘Cousin”’—which, dropped 
stea'thily one evening at 
twilight, with fear and 
trembling, into a dark let- 
ter-box, in a dark office, up 
adark court in Fleet Street, 
xppeared in all the glory of 
print; gn--which occasion 
I walked down to. West- 
minster Hall, and turned 
into it for half an -hour, 
because my eyes were so 
dimmed with jov and 
pride that they could not 
bear the street, and were 
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told my visitor of the co- 
incidence, which we both 
hailed as a good omen, 
and so fell to business.” 
It was at first proposed 
between Mr. Dickens and 
his publishers to issue the 
Pickwick. Papers” in 
monthly parts with four il- 
lustrations each to.thirty- 
two pages of reading mat- 
ter, which, it was then 


supposed, was to bear a 
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whose hands I had bought, . 


not fit to be seen there. I 
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artists! 


THE DICKENS SUPPLEMENT 


_ 


‘rather subordinate relation to the work of the 
‘The illustrations ‘were soon reduced 
to two in each number, and took their proper 
secondary position. Not long since an interest- 
ing discussion occupied the literary journals as 
to the relative shares of Mr. Dickess and Mr. 
Seymoer in the invention of ‘* Pickwick.” We 
believe it was then fully established that that 
benevolent bald-head, and above all those come- 
ly limbs encased in black shorts, were the happy 
inspiration of the artist ; but the fact is, that the 
whole character of the project became rapidly 
changed in Mr. Dickens's hands. There was 
in thosé’days a curious rage for the humor of 
cockney sportsmen and cockneyism in general. 


.The public were supposed to ‘be never tired of 


pictures of city gentlemen shooting at sparrows 
on hedges and poultry in farm-yard hen-coops ; 
and as this sort of thing undoubtedly paid, the 
enterprising publishers, as already stated, pro- 
jected a monthly serial in which the literary 
matter should furnish a monthly pretext for foar 
plates of that kind. ‘The advertisement referred 
to the travels of the corresponding members of 
the Club over ‘the whole of Middlesex, a part 
of Surrey, a portion of Essex, arrd several square 
miles of Kent,” and promised to show how in a 
rapid steamer they smoothly navigated the placid 
Thames. and in ‘‘an open boat fearlessly crossed 
the turbid Medway.” But Mr: Dickens soon 
got rid of this cumbrous machinery of mild wit. 
The very first chapter, in fact, dismissed all the 


hackneyed humor of the sporting and antiqua- 


rian club, and the story entered at once upon the 
connected narrative which has become so famous. 
In fact, so completely uninterested does the au- 
thor appear to have been in the club idea, that 
he dates its earliest transactions ‘‘ May 12, 
1817,” regardless of the advertisement, in which 
its foundation is distinctly assigned to the year 
1822. Of the haste with which ‘ Pickwick” 
was undertaken there are other indications; for 
the author put forth a public apology for Mr. 
Hasbor Browne, who succeeded SEYMOUR as 
illustrator of the serial, on the ground that the 
monthly illustrations had been executed from the 
author's mere verbal descriptions of what he in- 
tended to write. The novelist’s hands-were, in 
truth, pretty full at that time; for it was during 
this period that he undertook the editurship of 
Bentley's Miscellany, for which he wrote “his 
powerful story of.*‘ Oliver Twist.” ‘* Pickwick” 
and ** Oliver Twist,” in fact, were written togeth- 
er, month by month, neither work being at any 
time, we believe, one day ahead of the printer's 
demand for manuscript, a fact which is in itself 
of some interest in literary history. ‘* Pickwick’s” 
green leaves—since indissulubly associated with 
Mr. Dickens’s monthly appearance as a serial 
story-teller—never, we believe, failed to appear 
on time; but the ** Parish Boy’s Progress” was 
certainly once interrupted. In the month of 
June, 1837, the readers of Bentley missed the 


‘usual installment of ** Oliver Twist,” an apology 


appearijg for the author on the ground that, ow- 
ing to ‘{ ‘he sudden death of a dear young rela- 
tive to wom he was most affectionately attached, 
he is compelled to seek a short interval of rest 
and quift..’ Lentley was given up in the follow- 
ing year’ for ‘‘ Pickwick” had laid hold of the 
public i ttention, and the author was already 
widely famous. _ 

It is 4-curious circumstance that ‘* Pickwick” 
was very coolly received by the literary journals 
of the day. One weekly critic, indeed, did re- 


mark, on the first number of *‘ Pickwick,” that 


‘“*the design is playful, and the opportunities for 
good-natured satire do not seem likely to be neg- 
lected.’’ When yine numbers had appeared the 
Athcnaam reported as follows: ‘‘ The writer of 
the periodical which is now before us has great 


_ cleverness, but he runs closely on some leading 


hounds in the humorous pack; and when he 
gives tongue (perchance a vulgar tongue) he re- 
minds you of the baying of several deep dogs who 
have gone before. The ‘ Papers of the Pick- 


wick Club,’ in fact, are made up of two pounds 
of SMOLLETT, three ounces of STERNE, a handfut- 


of Hook ; a dash of a grammatical Pierce EGan 
—incidents at plegsure, served with an original 
sauce piguante.” 

Mr. DIcKENs is wt a native Londoner. He 
was born at Portsmouth on the 7th of February, 
1812, and when he was a boy of three or four 
years old -his father, who had held an oftice in 
Phe Navy Pay Department, becamé a reporter for 
tiLondon newspapers. He 

ne 


1O%@@ attorney, and he passed son 
here he evitently kept his eyes and ears 
} Bat he read literature rather than law, 


and Wiliawing the leading of his taste and prefer- 
ence,pey too, became a newspaper critic and re- 
port@s: Me wrote for thé 7 we Sun and the 


Morning Chronicle, and it was in the lat- 
ter paper that he published the series of 
‘¢ Sketches” of low London life, by Boz. 
This whimsical signature he had adopted 
from the nickname of a petted younger 
brother, whom Curves called Moses 
in honor of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
‘‘which,” he says, *‘being facetiously 
pronounced through the nose, became 
Boses, and being shortened, became Boz.” 
It was this: series of sketches which led 
to the interview with Mr. Haz, which 
he has recorded. Since then the events 
of his life have been the publication of his 
stories. 

With the beginning of the year 1846 
he became editor of the Daily News, the 
liberal journal which was then started, 
and in this his ‘* Pictures from Italy” were 
published. But he did not remain long 
in the daily editorial harness, although 
since 1850 he has been ‘the conductor 
of a weeky periodical, first Household 
Words, and now All the Year Round. 
The editorship of. these magazines, with 
the writing of his novels and all the oth- 
er work which must inevitably fall upon 
& man so conspicuous, shows that he is a 
most faithful laborer. 

Mr. Dickens liyes at Gadshill, some 
twenty miles or more from London, and 
he frequently walks into the city, which 
he and Macavay and Dickens’s old 
and warm friend, JOHN ForsTeER, the his- 
torian, are said to have known more thor- 
oughly than any men of their time. Like 
all English authors, he often slips over 
to the Continent, with*the utmost re- 
freshment both for himself and his read- 
ers. To his thoughtful observation in 
France and of French history we owe his 
“Tale of Two Cities,” which in this 
country was first published in this paper, 
and which is one of the most powerful 
of his works, and a terribly vivid chap- 
ter of real history. ‘The-hidden springs, 
the essential character, the social aspect 
and condition of France just before and 
during , the Revolution, are nowhere 
more wonderfully exposed than in this 
story; and its conclusion is one of the 
most profoundly pathetic passages in. 
English literature. 3 

Mr. Dickens has paid two visits to this 
country—the first in 1842, which was 
signalized by the publication of his 
‘* American Notes,” and the second twenty-five 
years later, when he came over here to delight 
us with his charming readings from his own 
works. _ The irritation caused by his earlier crit- 
icisms on some of our habits and customs had 
entirely subsided. We had grown wiser, and, 
in truth, had long before come to feel thankful 
that he had left so much unsaid in his good-hu- 
mored raillery. ‘The ball given in his honor at 
the old Park Theatre must have seemed ex- 
quisitely comical to. the great humorist. The 
theatre was especially fitted up for the great oc- 
casion. ‘The pit—theatres had pits in those 
days—was of course floored over, and the balus- 
trades of the various tiers of boxes were covered 
with canvas, and the ornaments painted upon it 
were representations of little libraries, and shelves 
of books, and piles and groups of books, with all 
the titles very plainly lettered, and they were all 
Pickwick,” and “‘ Oliver Twist,” and Nicho- 
las Nickleby.” During the evening, from time 
to time, there were tableaux, and all the tab- 
leaux were scenes from the works of the immor- 
tal guest. And all the managers had ribbons 
suggestive of the great novelist. It was alto- 
gether a very droll affair; and though we com- 
plained bitterly that he made fun of us—and 
still think he should have looked rather at the 
heartiness and sincerity of our enthusiasm than 
the manner in which it was displayed—we had 
learned to laugh over it ourselves. His tour 
through the principal cities of the country was 
like a triumph; and when he departed from our 
shores he left only friends and well-wishers be- 
hind. 

It is too early to speak of the new novel, of 
which we herewith present the first monthly in- 
stallment to the readers of Harper's Weekly, ex- 


ing never yet disappoimted the expectations of 


Soest is not likely, in the full maturity of 


wis powers, to begin with ‘‘THe MysTrery or 
Epwix Droop,” and that we Have a right to 
look forward to a story that shall occupy no sec- 
ond place in the long list of books with which 
this chief of living novelists has delighted, amused, 


and instructed the world. 


cept to say that the author of ‘* Pickwick,” hav- 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE DAWN. 


An ancient English Cathedral Tower? How 
can the ancient English Cathedral Tower be here! 
The well-known massive gray square tower of 
its old Cathedral? Jlow can that be here! 
There is no spike of rusty iron in the air, be- 
tween the eye and it, from any point of the real 
prospect. - What is the spike that intervenes, 
and who has set it up? Maybe it is set up by 


} the Sultan’s orders for the impaling of a horde 


of Turkish robbers, one by one. It is so, for 
cymbals clash, and the Sultan goes by to his 
palace in long procession. Ten thousand cime- 
ters flasli in the sunlight, and thrice ten_thou- 
sand dancing-girls strew flowers. Then follow 
white elephants caparisoned in countless gor- 
geous colors, and infinite in number and atténd- 
ants. Still the Cathedral Tower rises in the 
background, where it’ cannot be, and still no 
writhing figure is on the grim spike. Stay! Is 
the spike so low a thing as the rusty spikg on 
the top of a post of an old bedstead that has 
tumbled all awry? Some vague period of drowsy 
laughter must be devoted to the consideration 
of this possibility. 

Shaking from head to foot, the man whose 
scattered consciousness has thus fantastically 
pieced itself together at length rises, supports 
his trembling frame upon his arms, and looks 
around. He is in the meanest and closest of 
small rooms. ‘Through the ragged window-cur- 
tain, the light of early day steals in from a mis- 
erable court. He lies, dressed, across a large 
unseemly bed, upon a bedstead that has indeed 
given way under the weight upon it. Lying, 
also dressed and also across the bed, not long- 
wise, are a Chinaman, a Lascar, and a haggard 
woman. The two first are in a sleep or stupor; 
the last is blowing at a kind of pipe, to kindle it. 
And as she blows, and, shading it with her lean 
hand, concentrates its red spark of light, it serves 
in the dim morning as a lamp to show him what 
he sees of her.’ 

** Another ?” says this woman, in a querulous, 
rattling whisper. ‘‘* Have another ?” 

He looks about him, with his hand to his fore- 
head. 

** Ye've smoked as many as five since ye come 
in at midnight,” the woman goes on, as she 


chronically complains. ‘‘ Poor me, poor me, 
my head is so bad! Them two come in after 
ye. Ah, poor me, the business is slack, is slack! 
Few Chinamen about the Docks, and fewer 
Lascars, and no ships coming in, these say! 
Ifere’s another ready for ye, deary. Ye’ll re- 


_member, like a good soul, won’t ye, that the mar- 


ket-price is drefile high just now? More nor three 
shillings and sixpence for a thimbleful! And 
yell remember that nobody but me (and Jack 
Chinaman t’other side the court; but he can’t 
do it as well as me) has the true secret of mix- 
ing it? Ye'll pay up according, deary, won't ye?” 

She blows at the pipe as she speaks, and, oc- 


‘casionally bubbling at it, inhales much of its con- 


tents. 

**O me, O me, my lungs is weak, my lungs 
is bad! It’s nearly ready for ye, deary. Ah, 
poor me, poor me, my poor hand shakes like ta 
drop off! I see ye coming-to, and I ses to my 
poor self, ‘ I'll have another ready for him, and 
he'll bear in mind the market-price of opium, 
and pay according.’ Omy poor head! I makes 
my pipes of old penny ink-bottles, ye see, deary 
—this is one—and I fits in a mouthpiece, this 
way, and I takes my mixter out of this thim- 
ble with this little horn spoon; and so I fills, 
deary. Ah, my poor nerves! I got Heavens- 
hard drunk for sixteen year afore I took to this; 
but this don’t hurt me, not to speak of. ‘And it 
takes away the hunger as well as wittles, deary.” 

She hands him the nearly emptied pipe, and 
sinks back, turning over on her face. 

He rises unsteadily from the bed, lays the pipe 
upon the hearthstone, draws back the ragged 
curtain, and looks with repugnance at his three 
companions. He notices that the woman has 
opium-smoked herself into a strange likeness of 
the Chinaman. His form of cheek, eye,. and 
temple, and his color, are repeated in her. Said 
Chinaman convulsively wrestles with one of his 
many Gods, or Devils, perhaps, and snarls hor- 
ribly. The Lascar laughs and dribbles at the 
mouth. The hostess is still. 

**'What visions can she have?” the waking 
man muses, as he turns her face toward him, 
and stands looking down at it. ‘“Visions of 
many butchers’ shops, and public-houses, and 
much credit? Of an increase of hideous custom- 
ers, and this horrible bedstead set upright again, 
and this horrible court swept clean? What can 
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ay rise to, under any quantity of opium, higher 
than that !—Eh ?” 

He bends down his ear, to listen to her mut- 
terings. 

Unintelligible ! 
_ As he watches the spasmodic shoots and datte 
that break out of her face and limbs, like fitful 
lightning out of a dark sky, some contagion in 
them seizes upon him: insomuch that he has to 
withdraw himself to a lean arm-chair by the 
hearth—placed there, perhaps, for such emerg- 
encies—and to sit in it, holding tight, until he 
has got the better of this unclean spirit of imita- 
tion. 

Then ‘he comes back, pounces on the China- 
man, and, seizing him with both hands by the 
throat, turns him violently on the bed. The 
Chinaman clutches the aggressive hands, resists, 
gasps, and protests. 

** What do you say?” 

A watchful pause. 

** Unintelligible !”’ 

Slowly loosening his grasp as he listens to the 
incoherent jargon with an attentive frown, he 
turns to the Lascar and fairly drags him forth 
upon the floor. As he falls, the Lascar starts 
into a half-risen attitude, glares with his eyes, 
lashes about him fiercely with his arms, and 
draws a phantom knife. It then becomes. ap- 
parent that the woman has taken possession of 
his knife, for safety’s sake; for, she too starting 


up, and restraining and expostulating with him, © 


the knife is visible in her dress, not in his, when 
they drowsily drop back, side by side. 

There has been chattering and clattering 
enough between them, but tono purpose. When 
any distinct word has been flung into the air, it 
‘has had no sense or sequence. Wherefore ‘‘ un- 
intelligible!” is again the comment of the watch- 
er, made with some reassured nodding of his 
head, and a gloomy smile. He then lays cer- 
tain silver money on the table, finds his hat, 
gropes his way down the broken stairs, gives a 
good - morning to some ra -ridden doorkeeper, 
in bed in a black hutch beneath the stairs, and 
“passes out. 


That same afternoon, the massive gray square 
tower of an old Cathedral rises before the sight 
of a jaded traveller. ‘The bells are going for dai- 
ly vesper service, and he must needs attend it, 
one would say, from his haste to reach the open 
cathedral door. -The choir are getting on their 
sullied white robes, in a hurry, when he arrives 
among them, gets on his own robe, and falls into 
the procession filing in to service. Then the 
Sacristan locks the iron-barred gates that divide 
the sanctuary from the chancel, and all of the 
procession, having scuttled into their places, hide 
their faces ; and then the intoned words, ‘‘ WHEN 
THE WICKED Man—” rise among groins of arch- 
_ es and beams of roof, awakening muttered phage 


der. 


CHAPTER II. 
A DEAN, AND A CHAPTER ALSO. 

Wuosorver has observed that sedate and 
clerical bird, the rook, may perhaps have no- 
ticed that when he wings his way homeward to- 
ward nightfall, in a sedate and clerical company, 
two rooks will suddenly detach themselves from 
the rest, will retrace their flight for some dis- 
tance, and will there poise and linger, conveying 
to mere men the fancy that it is of some occult 


importance to the body politic that this artful ’ 


couple should pretend to have renounced con- 
nection with it. 

Similarly, service being over in the old cathe- 
dral with the square tower, and the choir scuf- 
fling out again, and divers venerable persons of | 
rook-like aspect dispersing, two of these latter 
retrace their steps, and walk —— in Bs 
echoing Close. 

Not only is the day waning, but the year, 
The low sun is fiery and yet cold behind the 
monastery ruin, and the Virginia creeper on the 
eathedral-wall has showered half its deep-red 
leaves down on the pavement. ‘There has been 


rain this afternoon, and a wintry shudder goes * 


among the little pools on the cracked, uneven 
flag-stones, and through the giant elm-trees as 
they shed a gust of tears. Their fallen leaves 
lie strewn thickly about. Some of these leaves, 
in a timid rush, seek sanctuary within the low 
arched cathedral- door: but two men, coming 
out, resist them, and cast them forth again with 
their feet; this done, one of the two locks the 
door with a goodly key, and the other flits away 
with a folio music-book. | 

‘* Mr. Jasper was that, Tope?” | 

** Yes, Mr. Dean.” 

‘* He has stayed late.” 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Dean. I have stayed for him| 
your Reverence. He-has been took a little 
poorly.” 

‘* Say ‘ taken,’ Tope—to the Dean,” the youn- 
ger rook interposes in a low tone with this touch 
of correction, as who should say: *‘ You may 
offer bad grammar to the laity, or the humbled 
clergy, not to the Dean.” 

Mr. Tope, Chief Verger and Showman, and 
accustomed to be high with excursion parties, 


declines with a silent loftiness to perceive that 
any suggestion has been tendered to him. 

‘* And when and how has Mr. Jasper been 
taken—for, as Mr. Crisparkle has remarked, it 
is better to say taken—taken—” repeats the 
Dean; ‘‘when and how has Mr. Jasper been 
taken—” 

‘¢ Taken, sir,” Tope deferentially murmurs, 

Tope ?” 

‘Why, sir, Mr. Jasper was that breathed—” 

““T wouldn’t say ‘ That breathed,’ Tope,” Mr. 
Crisparkle interposes, with the same touch as 
before. ‘‘ Not English—to the Dean.” 

‘‘Breathed to that extent,’ the Dean (not 
unflattered by this indirect homage) condescend- 
ingly remarks, ‘‘ would be preferable.” 

‘¢Mr. Jasper’s breathing was so remarkably 
short,” thus discreetly does Mr. Tope work his 
way round the sunken rock, ‘‘ when he came in, 
that it distressed him mightily to get his notes 
out: which was, perhaps, the causé of his having 
a kind of fit on him after a little. His memory 
grew Dazep.” Mr. Tope, with his eyes on the 
Reverend Mr. Crisparkle, shoots this word out, 
as defying him to improve upon it: ‘‘and a dim- 
ness and giddiness crept over him as strange 
as ever I saw; though he didn’t seem to mind 
it particularly, himself. However, a little time 
and a little water brought him out of his Dazr.” 
Mr. Tope repeats the word and its emphasis, 
with the air of saying, ‘‘ As I have made a suc- 
cess, I'll make it again.” 

‘¢And Mr. Jasper has gone home quite him- 
self, has he?” asked the Dean. 

‘*Your Reverence, he has gone home quite 
himself. And I’m glad to see he’s having his 
fire kindled up, for it’s chilly after the wet, and 
the Cathedral had both a damp feel and a 
damp touch this aherncon, and he was very 


| shivery.” 


They all three looked toward an old stone 
gate-house crossing the Close, with an arched 
thoroughfare passing beneath it. ‘Through its 
latticed window, a fire shines out upon the fast- 
darkening scene, involving in shadow the pend- 
ent masses of ivy and creeper covering the build- 
ing’s front. As the deep Cathedral-bell strikes 
the hour, a ripple of wind goes through these at 
their distance, like a ripple of the solemn sound 
that hums through tomb and tower, broken niche 
and defaced statue, in the pile close at hand. 

‘‘ Ts Mr. Jasper’s nephew with him ?” the Dean 
asks. 

sir,” replies the Véfger, ‘‘ but expect- 
ed. ‘There’s his own solitary shadow betwixt 
his two windows—the one looking this wl and 
the one looking down into the High Street— 
drawing his own curtains now.” 

‘*Well, well,” says the Dean, with a sprightly 
air of breaking up the little conference, ‘‘ I hope 


Mr. Jasper’s heart may not be too much set upon 


is nephew. Our affections, however laudable, 


Vin this transitory world, should never master us ; 


we should guide them, guide them. I find I am 
not disagreeably reminded of my dinner,- by 
hearing my dinner-bell. Perhaps Mr. Crispars 
kle you will, before going home, look in on Jas- 
per ?” 

.** Certainly, Mr. Dean. And tell him that 
you had the kindness to desire to know how he 
was ?” 

‘*Ay, do so, do so. Certainly. 
know how he was. By all means. 
know how he was.” 

With a pleasant air of patronage, the Dean as 
nearly cocks his quaint hat as a Dean in good 
spirits may, and directs his comely gaiters to- 
ward the ruddy dining-room of the snug old 


Wished to 
Wished to 


or the unfinished picture of a blooming school- 


red-brick house, where he is at present “in veil: 
dence” with Mrs. Dean and Miss Dean. 

Mr. Crisparkle, Minor Canon, fair and rosy, 
and perpetually pitching’ himself headforemost 
into all the deep running water in the surround- 
ing country; Mr. Crisparkle, Minor Canon, ear- 
ly riser, musical, classical, cheerful, kind, good- 
natured, social, contented, and boy-like; Mr. 
Crisparkle, Minor Canon and good man, lately - 
**Coach” upon the chief Pagan high-roads, but 
since promoted by a patron (grateful for a well- 
taught son) to his ptgsent Christian beat; be- 
takes himself to the gate-house, on his way home 
to his early tea. 

‘*Sorry to heafrom Tope that you have not 
been well, Jasper.” 

‘*Q, it was nothing, nothing!” 

‘You look a little worn.” 

©, don’t think so. What is bet- 
ter, I don’t feel so. Tope has made too much 
ofit, I suspect. It’s his trade to make the most 
of every thing appertaining to the Cathedral, you 
know.” 

**T may tell the Dean—I call expressly from 
the Dean—that you are.all right again ?” ; 

The reply, with a slight smile, is, ‘* Certainly ; 
with my respects and thanks to the Dean.” 

‘*I’m glad to hear that you expect young 
Drood.” 

‘*T expect the dear fellow every moment.” 

‘‘Ah! He will do you more good than a doc- 
tor, Jasper.” 

** More good than a , dozen doctors: for I love 
him dearly, and [ don’t love doctors, or doctors’ 
stuff.” 

Mr. Jasper is a dark man of some. six-and- 
twenty, with thick, lustrous, well-arranged black 
hair and whisker. He looks older than he is, as 
dark men often do. -Ilis voice is deep and good, 
his face and figure. are good, his manner is a- 
little sombre. His room is a little sombre, and 
may have had its influence in forming his man- 
ner. It is mostly in- shadow. Even when the 
sun shines biliantly, it seldom touches the grand 
piano in th recess, or the folio’ music - book 
on the stund, or the bookshelyes*on the wall, 


girl hanging over the chimney-piece; her flo, 
ing brown hair tied with a blue ribbon, and 
her beauty remarkable for a quite childish, al- 
most babyish, touch of saucy discontent, comic- 
ally conscious of itself. (There is not the least 
artistic merit in this picture, which is a mere 
daub; but it is glear that the painter has made 
it humorously — ne might almost say, revenge- 
fully—like the Ariginal. ) 

‘* We shal¥miss you, Jasper, at the * Altern- 
ate MusicalAVednesdays’ to-night ; but no doubt 
you are bést at home. Good-night. God bless 
you! “Tell me, shep-herds te-e-ell me; tell 
me-e*, have you seen (have you seen, have you 


the Verger’s wife ; 


seen, have you seen) my-y-y Flo-o-ora-a pass 
this way!’ ” Melodiously good Minor Canon 
the Reverend Septimus Crisparkle thus delivers: 
himself, in musical rhythm, as he withdraws his 
amiable face from the doorway and conveys it 
down-stairs. 

Sounds of recognition and greeting pass be- 
tween the Reverend Septimus and somebody else, 
at the stair-foot. Mr. Jasper listens, starts from 
his chair, and catches a young fellow in his arms, 
exclaiming— 

‘*My dear Edwin!” 

-**My- dear Jack! So glad to see you!” 


‘*Get off your great-coat, bright boy, and sit 
down here in your own corner. 
not wet? 
boots off.”’ 


Your feet are 
Pull your boots off. Do pull your 


IN THE COURT. 


**-My dear Jack, Iam as dryasa bone, Don't 
moddley-coddley, there’s a good fellow. I like 
anything better than ben.. nnoddley-coddleyed.” 

With the check upon him . * being unsympa- 
thetically restrained in a genial o . *burst of en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Jasper stands still, an. ‘ooks on 
intently at the young fellow, divesting i. “self 
of his outer coat, hat, gloves, and so forth. On-e 
for all, a look of i intentness and intensity—~a look 
of hungry, exacting, watchful, and yet devoted 
affection—is always, now and ever afterward, 
on the Jasper face whenever? the Jasper face is 
addressed in this direction. And whenever it is 
so addressed, it is never, on this occasion or on 
any other, dividedly addressed ; it is always con- 
centrated. 

** Now I am right, and now I'll take my cor- 
ner, Jack. Any dinner, Jack?” 

Mr. Jasper opens a door at the upper end of 
the room, and discloses a small inner room pleas- 
antly lighted and prepared, wherein . comely 
dame is in the act of setting dishes on table. 


** What a jolly old Jack it is!” cries the young . 


fellow, with a clap of his hands, ‘‘ Look here, 
Jack; tell me; whose birthday is it ?” 

Not yours, I know,” Mr. Jasper 
pausing to consider. 

‘* Not mine, you know? 
know! Pussy’s!” 

Fixed as the look the young fellow meets is, 
there is yet in it some strange power of suddenly 
including the sketch over the chimney-piece. 

‘* Pussy’s, Jack! We must drink Many happy 
returns to her. Come, uncle, take-your dutiful 
and sharp-set nephew in to dinner.” 

As the boy (for he is little more) lays a hand 
on Jasper’s shoulder, Jasper cordially and gayly 
lays a hand on Ais shoulder, and so Marseillaise- 
wise they go in to dinner. 

Lord! Here's Mrs. 
boy. . ‘‘ Lovelier than ever !” ‘ 

‘**Never you mind me, Master Eawin,” retorts 
**T can take care of myself.” 
You're much too handsome. 


No; not mine, J 


had 


cries the 


“You can’t. 


, Give me a kiss, because it’s Pussy’s birthday.” 


_**Pd Pussy you, young man, if I was Pussy, 
as you call her,” Mrs. Tope blushingly retorts, 
after being saluted. 

d up in Fou, that’s where itis. He makes 
so much of you, that it’s my opinion you think 
you've only to call your Pussys by the dozen, to 
make ’em come.’ 

‘‘You forget, Mrs. Tope,” Mr. Jasper inter- 
poses, taking his place at table with a genial 


smile, ‘‘and so do you, Ned, that Uncle and 


Nephew are words prohibited here by common 
consent and express agreement. For what we 
are going to receive His holy name be praised !” 
‘‘Tione like the Dean! Witness Edwin 
Drood! Please to carve, Jack, for I can’t.” 
This sally ushers in the dinner. 


the cloth is drawn, and a dish of walnuts and a 
decanter of rich-colored sherry are placed upon 
the table. 

‘I say! Tell me, Jack,” the young fellow 
then flows on: ‘‘do you really and truly feel as 
if the mention of our relationship divided us at 
all? don’t.” 


‘*Uncles as a rule, Ned, are so much older: 


than their nephews,” is the reply, 
that feeling instinctively.” 

‘*As a rule? Ah, maybe! But what is a 
difference in age of half a dozen years or so? 
And some uncles, in large families, are even 
younger than their nephews. By George, I wisli 
it was the case with us!” 


“that I have 


3 


** Your uncle’s too much © 


Little to the 
| present purpose, or to any purpose, is-said, while | 
_it is in course of being disposed of. At length 


a 


if 
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Why 
JackAand be as wig 


thar turned an old Joa 
Don tidrink.” 

“Why not 7° 4 

Why not. on Mas hirthday, and ne 


Happy I mean. 
affectionate ands laughing toucll-on 


@f em! 


Laying an 


the bav’s extended hand. as if it were at ence 
his iad head and his ligelat heart, Mr. Jasper 
drinkSthe toast in silence. 

hip, hip. and nine timges nine. and one 


to finish with, and all that, understood. 
ray, hooray! And now. Jack, let have 
a little talk Pussv. Two pairs of. nut- 


” 
Pass me one, and the ether. 
Cracks How's Pussy getting on, Jack? 
“Wath her music? Fairly. 


= Wi: ita dre adfully conscientious fellow you 


are, ek! Bat / know, Lord bless you! In- 
atrentiye, isn't she?” 

@ can learn any thing. if she will.’ 

she will? Read that’s it. But if she 

won't 

Crackh On Mr. Jaspers part. - 

Mr. concentrated face again ineludes 
the as he returns, Vers like your yeh 
indeed.’ 
de a little proud of it,’ Says the voung 


sketely with compla 
and taking 
level bridge of 


fellow, Haweing wy at the 


air: ** Not badly hit off from 
memory But tought to have caught that ex- 
well, for have seen it often 
On Edwin Drood’s part. 
Mr, Jaspers part. 
| itof facet, the former resumes, after 
«ail his fragments of wal- 
ay of *[ see it whenever [ 
Palon't find moon her face, 
ob there You know do. Miss Scorntul 
With a twirl of the nut-crack- 
Crack. Slowly, on Mr, Jas- 
on the part of Drood., 
i] norte lack 
fone Ned? 
"Min tit, voudenow, after all!" 
m tif lark evebrows 
| te be cut off trom 
oly Nm 7 Phere, Jack! I tell 
vou! coulsl choose, would choose Pussy 


from Mhé pretty girls in the world. 
have 
"Pha What I complain ol, 


nat vot to Choose,” 


dead-and- 


gone fukfer and Pussy’s dead-and-gone- father 
must ge@ds marry us together by anticipation. 
Whv the: —~Devil, Twas going ty, if it had 


bee etfal to their me oul t they, 


leavg 


js alone 
|tut, dear boy,” remon- 
strafes, tone of ithe de precation. 
Yes 
ean take 
and dined 


ifs 


it easily. . 


all very well for 


and dotted out for 


land dow scale 
You have no wie 
comtortiable suspieion that Vou are forced upon 


vou likegn® survevor’s- plan. 


anvbods has anvbody an uncomfortable sus- 
picion Tmt she is forced upon you, or that you 
are upon her, dow 


self. +, for 


ean choose for vour- 
plam with the natural 

Pe it hasnt been over-carefully wiped 
on for 


bloom 


Stop, dear fellow. Goon. 
‘Can T anvhow have hurt your feelings, 
Jack 


Tlowran vou have hurt my feelings ?” 

Jack, you look trightfully ill! 
There s a atrange filma Come over your eves 

Mr. .witha 
his right Wand, as if at once to disarm #pprehen- 


sion aud gain time to get better. After a while 


forced’'smile, strege ba out 


he saves, - 
L ha® teen taking opium for a pain—an 
agony —that fometimes overcomes me. The 


effects of the medicine steal over me like ab light 
or a cloud, ana pass. You see them in the act 
of ape, they will be gone directly. Look 
away tre We They will go all the sooner.” 
With afsared face the younger man complies, 
by casting his eves downward at the 
the Not relaxing his own gaze at the 
fire, Yat Mather strengthening it with a tierce. firm 
vy elhow=chair, the elder sits. for a 
and then, with thick «drops 
i forehead, and a sharp catch of 
Qn his 
» his nephew gently and 


rigid, 
omes as he was before. 
is chair 


s him while he quite recovers. 


L restored, he lays a tender hand 

upon his shoulde d, in a tone of 
voice le bak than t of his words 


—indeed, 
in it~thug 


or banter 


ashe ss 


| 


weary ot it! 


itating aloud 


THE DIC NS SUPPLE? MENT 1 TO TIARPER'S 


said to be a hidden skeleton in 
house: but vou thought there was none 
in mine, dear Ned.” 

‘Upon my life, Jack, I didghink so. How- 
ever, When IT come to consider that even in Pus- 
house—ift she had one—and in mine—if I 


‘There is 


every 


hia one—~ 
were to say (but that I inter- 


rupted 3 vou in spite ¢ of myself) what a quiet Irfe 
mine is. No whirl jand uproar around me, no 
distracting commerce or calculation, no risk, no 
change of place, myse lf devoted to the art I pur- 
sue, my business my Tle sure, 

*] really was going to say something of the 
kind. Jack; but youwee, you, speaking of your- 
self, almost necessarily leave out much “that I 
should have put in. For instance: Ix should 
have put in the foreground, your being so much 

respected gs Lay Precentor, or Lay Clerk, or 
whnter er you Cé all it, of this € ‘athedral ; your en- 
joying the reputation of having alone such won- 
ders with the choir; your choosing your society, 
and holding sach an independent position in this 
queer old place ; your gift of teaching (why, even 
Pussy. who. don’t like being taught, says there 
never Was such-a Master as you are!) and your 
Conhec tion. 

Nes saw what vou were tending to. I 
hate, it. 

"Tare it. 

hate it. 


Jack (Much 
The cramped monotony of my 


existence grinds me away by the grain. Low 
does our service sound to you = 
Quite celestial.” 
‘Trt often sounds to me guite devilish. I am 


The echoes of my own voice 
wmong<the arches seem to mock me with my 
drndging round. No wretched monk who 
«his life away in that gloomy place, before 
»havél-been more tired of it than I am, 
4 take for relief (and did take) to carv- 
ing demats out of the stalls and seats and desks. 
What shall I do? » Must I take to carving them, 
out of mx heart 7° 

*T thought you had so exactly found your 
niche in life, Jack. Edwin Drood returns, as- 
tonished, bending forward in his chair to lay a 
svinpathetic| hand on dasper’s knee, and looking 
at him with\jan anxious face. 

“1 know you thought so. They all think so.” 

* Well; [suppose they do,” says Edwin, med- 
* Pussy thinks so.” 

** When did she tell you that 7” 

‘**'The lastitime I was here. You remember 
when—three months ago.” 

** did\she phrase it?” 

“Oh! She only said that she had become 
your pupil, atid that you were made for your 
vocation, 

The vounger man. glances 
The elder sees /ft in him. 

Anviiow, mv deay Ned,” Jasper resumes, 
as he shakes his head with a grave cheerfulness, 
*Tomust subdwe mysdlf to my vocation, which 
is much the same thing outwardly. It’s too late 
to find now. ‘This confidence be- 


at the portrait. 


tweell Us. 


‘Tt shall be redly preserved, Jack.” 
have reposed it in you. beeause—" 

teel it, assure you. Because we are fast 
friends, and because vou love and trust me, as I 
love and trust you. Both hands, Jack.” 

As each stands looking ito ‘the other's eyes, 


and as the uncle holds the nephew's hands, the | 


unc le thus proc 


You know now, don't you, that even a poor 
monotonous chorister and grinder of music, m 
his niche, may be troubled with some stray sort 
of ambition, aspiration, restlessness, dissatistac- 
tion—what shall we call it?” 

Yes, dear Jack.”’ 

And yeu will remember ?” 

**My dear Jack, I only ask you, am I likely 
to forget what you have said with so much feel: 
ing 

‘Take it as a warning, then.” 

In the act of having his hands released, and 
of moving a step back, xlwin pauses for an in- 
stant to consider the application of these last 
words. The instant over, he says, sensibly 
touched— 

**T am afraid I am hut a shallow, surface kind 
of fellow, Jack, and that my head-piece is none 
of the best. But I needn't say Lam voung’*; and 
perhaps I shall not grow worse as I grow older. 
At all events, I hope [ have something impressi- 
ble within me, which feels — deeply feels — the 
disinterestedness of your painfully: laying your 
inner re bare, as a Warning to me.’ 

Mr. Jasper’s steadiness of face and figure be- 
comes so marvellous that his 6 ei seems to 
have stopped. 

‘*T couldn't fail to notice, Jack, that it cost 
you a great effort, and that vou were very much 

and very unlike your usual self. Of 
I knew that you were extremely fond of 
me. but I really was not prepared for your, as I 


moved, 
course, 


} 


may say, sacrificing vourself to me in that way.”, 


Mr. Jasper, becoming a breathing er 


without the smallest stage ofétransition betwéen 
the two extreme states, lifts his shoulders, laughs, 
and waves hits right arm, 
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**No; dont put the sentiment away, Jack; 
for I am very much in earnest. I 
have no doubt that that unhealthy state of mind 
which you have so powerfully described is at- 
tended with some real suffering, and is hard to 
But let me reassure you, Jack, as to the 


please don’t ; 


bear. 
chances of its overcoming Me. I don’t think I 
am in the way of it. In some few months less 
than another year, you know, I shall-carry Pussy 
off from school as Mrs. Edwin Drood. I shall 
then go engineering into the East, and Pussy 
with me. And, although we have our little tiffs 
now, arising out of a certain unavoidable flatness 
that attends our love-making, owing to its end 
being all settled beforehand, still I have no doubt 
of our getting on capitally then, when it’s done 
and can't be helped. In short, Jack, to go back 
to the old song I was freely quoting at dinner 
(and whe®knows old songs better than you '), my 
wife shall dance and I will sing, so merrily pass 
the day. Of Pussy’s being beautiful there can. 

not be a doubt ; and when you are good besides, 
Little Miss Impudence,” once more apostrophiz- 
ing the portrait, ‘*I’ll burn your comic likeness, 
and paint your music-master another.” 

Mr. Jasper, with his hand to his chin, and 
with an expresyjon of musing benevolence, on 
his face, has attentively watched every animated 
look and gesture attending the delivery of these 
words, He remains in that attitude after they 
are spoken, as if in a kind of fascination attend- 
ant on his strong interest in the youthful spirit 
that he loves so w ot, Then he says, with a quiet 
sinile— 

** You won't be warned, then ? 

‘*No, Jac 

**You can’t be warned, then ?” 

No, Jack; not py you. Besides that I don’t 
really consider myself in danger, I don't like your 
putting vourself in that position,” 

‘*Shall we go and walk in the church-yard ?” 

‘“By all means. You won't mind my slip- 
ping out of it for half a moment to the Nuns’ 
Ilouse, and leaving a parcel there 2? Only gloves 
as many pairs of gloves as she is 
Rather poetigal, Jack ?” 


for Pussy ; 
vears old to-day. 


Mr. Jasper, still in the same attitude, mur- 
murs, ‘** *‘ Nothing half so sweet in life,’ Ned 4 


Here's. the parcel.in my great-coat pocket. 
They must be presented to-night, or the poetry 
is gone. It’s against regulations for me to call 
at night, but not to leave a packet. Iam ready, 
Jack!” 

Mr, Jasper Bisatlv es his attitude, and they go 
out together. 


CHAPTER 


NUNS’ 


THE HOUSE. 

For sufficient reasons, which this narrative 
will itself unfold as it advances, a fictitious name 
must be bestowed upon the old Cathedral town. 
Let it stand in these pages as Cloisterham. It 
Was once possibly known to the Druids by an- 
other name, and certainly to the Romans by an- 
ether, and to the Saxons by another, and to the 
Normans by another; and a name more or less 
in the course of many centuries can be of little 
moment_to its dusty chronicles. 

An aticient city Cloisterham, and no meet 
dwelling-place for any one with hankerings after 
the noisy world. A monotonous, silent city, de- 
riving an earthy flavor throughout, from its ca- 
thedral-erypt, and so abounding in vestiges of 
monastic graves, that the Cloisterham children 
grow sina salad in the dust of abbots and ab- 
besses, and make dirt-pies of nuns and friars ; 
while every ploughman in its outlying fields ren- 
ders to once puissant Lord ‘Treasurers. Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and such-like, the attention 
which the Ogre in the story-book desired to ren- 
der to his unbidden visitor, and grinds their bones 
to make his bread. 

A drow sv city Cloisterham, whose inhabitants 
seem to suppose, with an inconsistency more 
strange than rare, that all its changes lie behind 
it. and that there are no more to come. A queer 
moral to derive from antiquity, yet older than 
any traceable antiquity. So silent are the streets 
of Cloisterham (though prone to echo on the 
smallest provocation), that, of a sammer-day, the 
sunblinds of its shops scarce dare to flap in the 
south wind ; while the sun-browned tramps, who 
pass along and stare, quicken their limp a little, 
that they may the sooner get beyond the confines 
of its oppressive respectability. This is a feat not 
difficult of achievement, seeing that the streets 
of Cloisterham city are little more than one nar- 
row street by which you get into it and get out 
of it: the rest being mostly disappointing yards 
with pumps in them and no thoroughfare—ex- 
ception made of the Cathedral-close, and-a paved 
Quaker settlement, in color and general conform- 


F ation very like a Quakeress’s bonnet, up in a 


shady corner. 

In a word, a city of another and a by-gone time 
is Cloisterham, with its hoarse Cathedral-bell, its 
hoarse rooks hovering about the Cathedral-tow- 
er, its hoarser and less distinct rooks in the stalls 
far beneath. Fragments of old wall, saint’s 
chapel, chapter-house, convent, and monastery, 
have got incongruously or obstructively built into 


eof consciousness which never clash, 


many of its houses and gardens, much as kine 
dred jumbled notions have become incorporated 
into many of its citizens’ minds. All things in 
it are of the past. Even its single pawnbroker 
takes in no pledges, nor has he for a long time, 
but offers vainly an unredeemed stock for sale, 

of which the costlier artides are dim and pale 
old watches apparently in a slow perspiration, 

tarnished sugar-tongs with ineffectual legs, and 
odd volumes of dismal books. The most abund- 
ant and the most agreeable evidences of progress- 
ing life in Cloisterham are the evidences of veg- 
etable life,in its many gardens; even its droop- 
ing and despondent little theatre has its poor 
strip of garden, receiving < e foul fiend, when he 
ducks from its stage into the infernal regions, 
among scarlet beans or oyster-shells, according 
to the season of the vear. 

In the midst of Cloisterham stands the Nuns’ 
House; a venerable brick edifice whose present 
appellation is doubtless derived from the legend 
of its conventual uses. On the trim gate enclos- 
ing its old court-yard is a resplendent brass plate 
flashing forth the legend: ‘* Seminary for Young 
Ladies. Miss Twinkleton.” The house-front js 
so old and worn, and the brass plate is so shin- 
ing and staring, that the general result has re- 
minded imaginative strangers of a battered old 
beau with a large modern eye-glass stuck in bis 
blind eve. 

Whether the nuns of yore, being of a submiss- 
ive rather than a stiff-necked generation, habitu- 
ally bent their contemplative heads to avoid col- 
lision with the beams in the low ceilings of the 
many chambers of their House; whether they 
sat in its long low windows, telling their beads 
for their mortification instead of making neck- 
laces of them for their adornment ; whether they 
were ever walled up alive, in odd angles and jut- 
ting gables of the building for having some in- 
eradicable leaven of busy mother Nature in them 
which has kept the fermenting world alive ever 
since: these may be matters of interest to its 
haunting ghosts (if any), but constitute no item 
in Miss ‘Twinkleton’s half-yearly accounts. They 
are neither of Miss Twinkleton’s inclusive regu- 
lars, nor of her extras. The lady who under- 
takes the poetical department of the establish- 
ment at so much (or so little) a quarter, has no 
pieces in her list of recitals siti on such un- 
profitable questions. 

As, in some cases of iaiiisixices, and in oth- 
ers of animal magnetism, there are two states 
but each of 
which pursues its separate course as though it 
were continuous instead of broken (thus, if I hide 
my watch when I am drunk, I must be drunk 
again before I can remember where), so Miss 
Twinkleton has two distinct and separate phases 
of being. Every night, the moment the young 
ladies have retired to rest, does Miss Twinkleton 
smarten up her curls a little, brighten up her 
eves a little, and become a sprightlier Miss ‘Twin- 
kleton than the voung ladies have-ever seen. . 
Every night, at the same hour, does Miss Twin- 
kleton resume the topics of the previous night, 
comprehending the tenderer scandal of Cloister- 
ham, of which she has no knowledge whatever 
by day, and references to a certain season at 
Tunbridge Wells (airily called by Miss Twinkle- 
ton, in this state of her existence, ‘* The Wells’), 
notably the season wherein.a certain finished gen- 
tleman (compassionately called by Miss ‘Twin- 
kleton, in this state of her existence, “ Foolish 
Mr. Porters’) revealed a homage of the heart, 
whereof Miss Twinkleton, in her scholastic state 
of existence, is as ignorant as a granite pillar. 
Miss Twinkleton’s companion in both states of 
existence,’and equally adaptable to either, is one 
Mrs. Tisher, a deferential widow with a weak 
hack, a chronic sigh, and a suppressed voice, 
who looks after the young ladies’ wardrobes, and 
leads them to infer that she has seen better days. 
Perhaps this is the reason why it is an article of 
faith with the servants, handed down from race 
to race, that the departed Tisher was a_hair- 
dresser. 

The pet pupil of the Nuns’ House is Miss Rosa 
Bud, of course called Rosebud ; wonderfully 
pretty, wonderfully childish, wonderfully whim- 
sical, An awkward interest (awkward because 
romanti¢) attaches to Miss Bud in the minds of 
the young ladies, on account of its being known 
to them that a husband has been chosen for her 
by will and bequest, and that her guardian is 
hound down to bestow her on that husband when 
he comes.of age. Miss Twifikleton, in her sem- 
inarial state of existence, has combated the ro- 
mantic aspect of this destiny by affecting to shake 
her head over it behind Miss Bud’s dimpled 
shoulders, and to brood on the unhappy lot of 
that doomed little victim. But with no better 
effect—possibly some unfelt touch of foolish Mr. 
Porters has undermined the endeavor—than to 
evoke from the young ladies a unanimous bed- 
chamber cry of ‘‘Oh, what a pretending old 
thing Miss Twinkleton is, my dear !”’ 

_. The Nuns’ House is never in such a state of 
flutter as when this allotted husband calls to see 
little Rosebud. (It is unanimously understood 
by the young ladies that he is lawfully entitled to 
thig privilege, and that if Miss Twinkleton dis 
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puted it she would be instantly taken up and 
transported.) When his ring at the gate-bell is 
expected, or takes place, every young lady who 
can, under any pretence, look out of window, 
looks out-of window; while every young lady 
who is ‘‘ practising” practises out of time; and 
the French class becomes so demoralized that 
the Mark goes round as briskly as the bottle at 
a convivial party in the last century. 


On the afternoon of the day next after thd. 


dinner of two at the Gate House, the bell is 
rung with the usual fluttering results. | 

‘*Mr. Edwin Drood to see Miss Rosa.” 

‘This is the announcement of the parlor-maid 
in chief. Miss Twinkleton, with an exemplary 
air of melancholy on her, turns to the sacrifice, 
and says, ‘‘ You may go down, my dear.” Miss 
Bud goes down, followed by all eyes. 

Mr. Edwin Drood is waiting in Miss Tw inkled 
ton’s own parlor, a dainty room, with nothing: 
more directly scholastic in it than a terrestrial 
and a celestial globe. ‘These expressive ma- 
chines imply (to parents and guardians) that 
even when Miss Twinkleton retires into the bo- 

‘som of privacy, duty may at any moment com- 
pel her to become a sort of Wandering Jewess, 
scouring the earth and soaring through the skies. 
in search of knowledge for her ‘pupils. | 

The last new maid, who has never seen the 

young gentleman Miss Rosa is engaged to, and 


who is making his acquaintance between the 


hinges of the open door, left open for the pur-— 


pose, stumbles guiltily down the kitchen-stairs, » 


as a charming little apparition, with its face con- 
cealed by a little silk apron thrown over its head, 
glides into the parlor. 

‘Oh! is so ridiculous!” says the appari- 
tion, stopping and shrinking. ‘* Don’t, Eddy?” 
Don't what, Rosa ?” 

** Don’t come wed nearer, please. It ¢s so ab- 
surd,”’ 

‘What is absurd, Rosa ?” 

‘*The whole thing is. It és so absurd to be an 
engaged orphan; and it 7s so absurd to have the 
girls and the servants scuttling about after: one, 
like mice in the wainscot ; and it /s so absurd to 
be called upon.” 

The apparition appears to have a thumb in the 
corner of its mouth while making this complaing. 

You giv me an reception, Pussy, 
I must say.’ 

‘* Well, I will ina minute, Eddy, but 4 can’t 
just yet. Low are you?” (Very shortly my 

‘*T am unable to reply that | am much the 
better for seeing you, Pussy, inasmuch as I see 
nothing of ydu.”’ 

This second remonstrance brings a. dark, 
bright, pouting eye out from a corner of the 
apron; but it swiftly becomes invisible again, as 
the apparition exclaims, **Oh! Good Gracious, 
you have had half your hair cut off!” 

**T should have done better to have had my 
head cut off, I think,” says Edwin, rumpling the 
hair in question, with a fierce glance at the look- 
ing- “glass, and giving an impatient stamp. ‘‘ Shall 
I go?” 

“No, you needn't go just yet, Eddy. The 
girls would all be asking questions why you 
went.” 

‘Once for all, Rosa, will’ you uncover that 
ridiculous little head of yours and give me a wel- 
come 

The apron is pulled off the childish head as 
its wearer replies, ‘‘ You’re very welcome, Eddy. 
There! I’m sure that’s nice. Shake hands. 
No, I can’t kiss you, bécause I’ve got an acidu- 
lated drop in my mouth.’ 

** Are you at ‘all glad to see me, Psd 

yes, I'm dreadfully glad. —Go and sit 
down. —Miss ‘Fwinkleton.” 

It is the custom of that excellent lady, when 
these visits occur, 
utes, either in her own person or in that of Mrs. 
Tisher, and lay an offering on the shrine of Pro- 
priety by affecting to look for some desiderated 
article. On the present occasion, Miss Twinkle- 
ton, gracefully gliding in and out, says, in pass- 
ing, ‘* How do you do, Mr. Drood? Very glad 
indeed to have the pleasure. Pray excuse mg. 

Tweezers. ‘Thank you!” 

I got the gloves last evening, Eddy, and I 
like them very much. ‘They are beauties.” 

‘*Well, that’s something,” the affianced re- 
_ plies, half grumbling. | ‘‘’The smallest enconr- 
ugement thankfully received. And how did you 
pass your birthday, Pussy ?” 

‘Delightfully ! ! Everybody gave me a pres- 
ent. And we had a feast. And we had a balk 
at night.” 

** A feast and a ball, ch? These occasions 
seem to go off tolerably well without me, Pussy.” 

** De-lightfully!” cries Rosa, in a quite spon- 
taneous manner, and without the least pretence 
of reserve. 

‘*Hah! And what was the feast ?” 

‘Tarts, oranges, jellies, and shrimps.” 

‘** Any partners at the ball?” 

‘* We danced with one another, of course, sir. 
But some of the girls made game to be their 
brothers. It was so droll!” 


« 


** Did anybody make game to be—” 
**To be you? -O dear, yes!” cries Rosa, 


you.” 


laughing with great enjoyment. 
first thing done.” 

‘*T hope she did it pretty well,” says Edwin, 
rather doubtfully. 

Oh! 
with you, you know.” 

i:dwin scarcely seems to see the force of this ; 
begs to know if he may take the liberty to ask 
why ? 

‘¢* Because I was so tired of you,’ returns Rosa. 
But she quickly adds, and pleadingly, too, see- 
ing displeasure on his face: ‘** Dear Eddy, you 
were tired of me, you.know.” 

‘¢Did I say so, Rosa?” 

‘‘Say so! Do you ever say so? No, you 
only showed it. Oh, she did it so well!” cries 
Rosa, in a sudden ecstasy with her counterfeit 
betrothed. 

‘It strikes me that she must be a devilish im- 
pudent girl,” says Edwin Drood. 
Pussy, you have passed your last birthday in this 
old house.” : 

‘*Ah, yes!” Rosa clasps her hands, Jooks 
down’ with a sigh, and shakes her head. 

‘*You seem to be sorry, Rosa ?” 

‘*T am sorry for the poor old place. Some- 
how, I feel as if it would miss me, when I am 
gone so far away, so young.” 

‘* Perhaps we had better stop short, Rosa ?” 

She looks up at him with a swift, bright look ; 
next moment shakes her head, sighs, and looks 
down again. 

‘* That is to say, is it Pussy, that we are both 
resigned ?” 

She nods her head again, and, after a short si- 
lence, quaintly bursts out with, ‘* You know we 
must be married, and married from here, Eddy, 
or the poor girls will be so dreadfully disappoint- 
ed!” 

For the moment there is more of compassion, 
both for her and for himself, in her aftianced 
husband’s face, than there is of love. He checks 
the look, and asks, **Shall I take you out for a 
walk, Rosa dear ? 

Hons dear does not seem at all dans on this 
point, until her face, which has been comically 
reflective, brightens. ‘* Oh, yes, Eddy ; let us go 
for awalk! And I tell you what we'll do. You 
shall pretend that you arg engaged to somebody 
else, and I'll pretend ha am not engaged to 
anybody, and then we sha’n’t quarrel.” 

‘*Do you think that will prevent our falling 
out, Rosa ?” 

‘“*T know it will. Hush! 
out of window—Mrs: Tisher !” 

Through a fortuitous concourse of accidents, 
the matronly Tisher, heaves in sight, says, in 
rustling through the room like the legendary 

ghost of a dowager in silken skirts, ‘*I hope I 
see Mr. Drood well; though I needn't ask, if I 
may judge trom his complexion? I trust I dis- 
turb no one; but there wus a paper-knite—oh, 
thank you, I am sure!” and disappears with her 
prize. 

‘*One other thing you must do, Eddy, to 
oblige me,” says Rosebud. ‘‘The moment we 
get into the street, you must put me outside, and 
keep close to the house yourself—squeeze and 


Pretend to look 


graze yourself against it.” 


‘** By all means, Might 
I ask why ?” 


mies, because I don’t want the girls to see 


Rosa, if you wish it. 


‘It’s a fine day; but would you like me to 


carry an umbrella up ?” 


“ished leather boots on, 


to appear ‘every three min- 


*¢ Don't. be foolish, sir. You haven't got pol- 
” pouting, with one shoul- 


der raised. 


‘‘'That was the 


It was excellent !—I wouldn't dance , 


And s0,. 


** Perhaps that aaa escape the notice of the 
girls, even if they did see me,” remarks Edwin, 
looking down at his boots with a sudden distaste 
for them 

* Nothing escapes their notice, sir. And then 
I know what would happen. Some of them would 
begin reflecting on me by saying (for they are 
free) that they never will on any account engage 
themselves to lovers without. polished - leather 
boots. lurk! Miss Twinkleton. Il ask for 
leave.” 

That discreet lady being indeed heard without, 
inquiring of nobody in a blandly conversational 
tone as she advances, ** Eh ? Indeed! Are you 
quite sure you saw my mother-of-pearl button- 
holder on the work-table in my room?” is at 
once solicited for walking leave, and graciously 
accords it. And soon the young couple go out 
of the Nuns’ House, taking all precautions against 
the discovery of the so‘ vitally-defective boots of 
Mr. Edwin Drood—prec ‘autions, let us hope, ef- 
fective for the pee of Mrs. Edwin Drood, that 
is to be. ; 

‘Which way shall we take, Rosa ?” 

Rosa replies, ** 1 want. to go to the Lumps-of- 
Delight shop.’ 

‘To the—” 

** A Turkish sweetmeat, sir. My gracious me! 
don't you understand any thing? Call yourself 
an Engineer, and not know that?” 

* Whi, how should I know it, Rosa?” 

** Because Lam very tond of them. But oh! 
I forgot what we are to pretend. No, you 
needn't know any thing about them; never mind.” 

So he is gloomily borne off to the Lumps-of- 
Delight shep, whgre Rosa makes her purchase, 
and, after Lrccualhcieasin to him (which he rather 
indignantly declines), begins to partake of it 
with great zest, previously taking off and rolling 
up a vale sai little pink gloves, like rose-leaves, 
and occasionally putting her little pink fingers 
to her rosy lips, to cleanse them fromthe Dust 
of Delight that comes off the Lumps. 

‘* Now, be a good-tempered Eddy, and pre- 
tend. And so you are engaged ¢” 

And so am engaged.” 

** Ts she nice?” 

** Charming.” 

?” 

‘*Immensely tall!” 

**Must be gawky, 
quiet commentary. 

beg your pardon; 
tion rising in him. 
woman, a splendid woman.” 

‘* Big nose, no doubt,” is the quiet comment- 
ary again. 

‘* Not a little one, certainly,” 
ply. (Rosa's being a little one.) 


(Rosa being short.) 
I should think,” is Rosa’s 


not at all,” contradic- 


is the quick re- 


‘** Long pale nose, with a red nob in the mid- 


dle. J know the sort of nose,” says Rosa, with 
a satisfied nod, and tranquilly enjoying the 
Lumps. 

‘You dont know the sort of nose, Rosa,” 
with some warmth; ** because it’s nothing of the 
kind.” 

** Not a pale nose, Eddy ?” 

**No.” Determined not to assent. 

“A red nose? Oh! [I don’t like red noses. 
. to be sure, she can always powder it.’ 
says 


Ilowever 

“She would scorn to powder it,” 
becoming heated. 

‘Would she? What a stupid thing she must 
be! “Is she stupid in every thing ?” 

‘*No. In nothing.” 

-After a pause, in which the whimsically wick- 
ed fate has not been unobservant of him, Rosa 


SAYS 


‘What is termed a tine 


‘And this most sensible of creatures likes the y 


idea of being carried off to Egypt; does she, 
Eddy ?” 
‘*Yes. She takes a sensible interest in tri- 


umphs of engineering skill, especially when they 
are to change Re Whole condition of an unde- 

‘Lor!” says Mea, shrugging her shoulders, 
with a little laugh of\wonder. 

‘* Do you object,” Edwin inquires, with a ma- 
jestic turn of his eyes downward upon the fairy 
eure" do you object, Kosa, to her teeliig that 
interest 

“Object? -My dear Eddy! But really. 
Doesn't she hate boilers and things ?” 

‘*T can answer for her not being so idiotie as 
to hate Boilers,” he returns, with angry empha- 
sis; ‘‘though’I cannot. answer for her views 


about really not understanding 


Things are meant.’ 

‘** But. don't she hate Arabs, 
Fellahs, and people ?” 

** Certainly not,” very tirmly. 

“At least she must hate 
Come, Eddy ?” 

“Why should she be such 
mean—goose, as to hate the Pyramids, Rosa?” 

‘**Ah! you should hear Miss Twinkleton,” 
often nodding her head, and much enjoying: 
the Lumps, ** bore about them, and then you 
wouldn't asks ‘Tiresome old burying-grounds! 
Isises, and Ibises, and» Cheopses, Phara- 
ohses'; who cares about them? And then there 
was Belzoni or somebody, dragged. out by the 
legs, half choked with bats and dust. All the 
girls say serve him right, 9nd hope it hurt him, 
and wish he had been quite choked.” 

The two youthful figures, side. by side, but not 
now arm in arm, wander discontentedly about the 
old Close; and each sometimes stéps and slowly 
imprints a deeper footstep in the fallen leaves. 

‘* Well!” savs Edwin, after a lengthy silence, 
** According tocustom. Wecan’'t get on, Rosa.” 

Rosa tosses her head, and says she don’t want 


and Turks,.and 


the Pyramids? 


‘to get on. 


‘That's a pretty sentiment, Rosa, consider- 
ing.” 

Considering what ?”’ 

‘*Tf I say what, you'll go wrong again.’ 

You ll go wrong, you mean, 
be ungenerous.’ 

‘*Ungenerous! I like that! 

‘*'Then I don’t like that, and so I tell you 
plainly,” Rosa pouts., 

** Now, Rosa, I put it to vou. 
aged my profession, my destination—” 

‘* You are not going to be buried in the Pyra- 
mids, I hope ?” 
cate eyebrows. ‘“* You never said you were. 
you are, why haven't you menttoned it tome? I 
cant tind out your plans by instinet.” 

** Now, Rosa, vou know very well what I mean, 
my dear.” | 

then, 


Don't 


‘why did you begin with: your 
detestable red-nosed giantesses’ And she would, 
she would, she would, she wouLp 
in 2 little burst of. com- 


she would, 
powder it!” eries Rosa, 
ical contradictory spleen. 
Somehow or other, 
‘says Edwin, 


I never can come right 
in these discussions,” sighing and 
becoming resigned. 

‘* How is it possible, sir, that you ever, can 
come right when you're always wrong? And 
as to Belzoni, I suppose he’s dead—I'm sure I 
hope he is—and how can his legs, or his chokes, 
concern you?” 

_ ** It is. nearly time for vour return, Rosa. 
have not had'‘a very 


We 


| 


a little—tall, I 


Who dispar- 


she interrupts, arching her deh- 
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Aadotestably unhappy walk, 
sir, Il gou I get in and 
ery mt tal lesson, vou are 
respons 4. 
be tri Rost 
s Kora aking] Bee head and 
bursting into real tears. Far. 
dts because we cant that 
bal fave un old heartache: but 7 fealiv, 
real sometimes. Don't be angry I 
know vou have one vourselt, Too often. Wi 
shu ld: Both of us have done better, it What Is go 
be had Been je ft. Wha chit have heen, ] ath 
quite & @erious little thine and not teasing 
sou. each of us forbear. this one time, on 
uur Account, and on the othe 's! 
Disartred by this glimpse of a woman s nature 


the 
in the sp 


in tl guilt child, though 
tu reseim it ‘is seeming to @fivolve the enforced 


| 


L selling. 


how can duindet-heaed Mr. Sapsea be otherwise 
than a credit to Cloisterham, and society ? 

Mr. Sapsea’s premises are in the High Street, 
over against the Nuns’ House. They are of 
about the period of the Nuns’ House, irregularly 
modernized here and there, as steadily deterio- 
rating generations found, mere and more, that 
tliey preferred air and light, to Fever and the 
Plague. ver the doorway, Is a wooden effigy, 
about half life-size, representing Mr. Sapsea's 
a curly wig and toga, in the act of 
The « hastity of the idea, and the nat- 
ural appearance of the little finger, hammer, and 


tather, in 


pulpit, have been much admired. 

Mr. Sapsea sits in his dull ground-floor sitting- 
room, giving first on his paved back-yard, and 
thén on his railed-off garden. Mr. Sapsea has 
a bottle of port-wine on a table before the fire— 
the fire is an early luxury, but pleasant on the 
cool chilly autumn evening—and is character- 


inflictioe of ~self ‘upon her. ‘Edwin Drood | istically attended by his portrait, his eight-day 
stands” Wate. she childishly. crips clock, and his weather-glass. haracteristical- 
sobs, with both hands to the her \ ly, because he would uphold himself against 
eves, and es —she becoming more composed, |  Ynankind, his weather-glass against weather, and 
in beginning in her yeung Inconstancy his cloek against tine. 
»Jaugh’at herself tor h: | By Mr. Sapsea s side on the table are a writ- 
to a seat hard under the elm-trees. | ing-desk and writing materials. Glancing at a 
“(Qneselear word of - anding, Pussy scrap ot m: NUSCript, Mr.. Sapsea reads it to him- 
lear. 1 mn not clever eut of my own line— | | self with a lofty air, and then, slowly pacing the 


now I come to think of it. 1. don't know that | am 
particul clever it—but I want to do right. 
There is t—there may be—I really don’t see 
my wa3 to what T want to say, but I must say it 


before we hie art—-there is not any other young 
nde Eddy!. It’s generous of\you to ask 
me: but Bo, ne, not 
Thes : near tothe Cathedral 
Windows, at this moment the @rgan ‘and the 
hoir out sublimely. As\they sit listefing 
to the sulgmn swell. the confidenve of last night 
rises in Edwin: Drood’s minds. and he 
thinks pow unlike this music is to that discord- 


liave come very 


mice, 
fancy cancdistinguish. Jack’ s voice,” is 
his re amark. in a low tone in connection with the 


* thought. 
‘Taka me back at once, 
affianyed Squickly laying her light hand upon his | 


please,” 


wristd They will all be coming out directly : 
let us get away. ©, what a resounding chord! 


But don't let us stop to listen to it; let us get 


away 

Hersharry is over, 2s soon as they have passed 
out of the Close. They go, arm in arm. now,’ 
gravel¥sand deliberately enough, along the old 
High Sprect, to the Nuns’ House. At the gates. 
the strea> within sight empty, Ndwin bends 
down Yace-t e-ty Rosebud’s. 

She ref\onstrates, laughing, and is a childish 
hooky 

demo! I'm'too sticky ta be But 
vive Mey pur hand, and blow‘a kiss into that.” 

He She breathes:a light breath into 
ity sks ining it and looking into it— 

‘Now isd what do you see?” 

** See, 

“Why, Ithought you Egyptian boys could 
look into a hand and see all sorts of phantoms ¢ 
Can’ a happy Future 

te neither of them sees a happy Pres- 
evit, as thé gate opens and closes, and one goes 
in and thetother goes away. 


GHAPTER IV. 
t MK. SAPSEA, 


Actertine the Jackass as the type of self- 
stupidity and eonceit—a custom, per-* 

aps, like other more. Con-: 
ve sila than fair—then the purest Jackass ‘in 
Cloisterham is Mr. ‘Thomas Sapsea, Auctioneer. - 

Mr. Sayisea ‘* dresses at” the Dean: has been 
bowed to/%u: the Dean, in mistake; has even 


some few customs, 


been aT to in the street as My Lord, under 4 


the impression that he was the Bishop come 
down uneSpectediy, without his chaplain. Mr. 
is very proud of this, and of his voice, 
and. of his le. He has even,(in.selling landed 
property) tried the experiment of slightly inton- 
ing in his pulpit, to make himself more hke what 
die takes to be the genuine ecclesi: istical article. 
ending a Sale by Public Auction, Mr. 
Sapsea fheshes off with an‘air of bestowing a 
benediction on the assembled brokers, which 
leaves thé real Dean—a modest and worthy gen- 
tleman—far behind. 

Mr. Sapsea hiasemany admirers; indeed, the 
propositiog& is carried by a large local majority, 
even including non-believers in his wisdom, that 
he is a credit to Cloisterham. He possesses the 
great qualities of being portentous and dull, and 
of having a roll in his speech, and anotlier roll 
ng his gait; not te mention a certain gravely- 
flowing action with his hands, as if he were pres- 
ently going to Confirm. the individual with whom 
he digeourse. Much nearer sixty years of 
age than fifty, with a flowing outline of stomach, 
and lori Mal creases in his waistcoat ; reputed 
to be rich # voting at elections in the statealy re- 
spect; able ‘est ; 


but He hiniself has grown since he was a baby ; 


urges his | ceive you in my huinble home. 


| room with his thumbs in the arm- holes of his 
Wailstcout, repeats it from memory : 

ally, though with much dignity, that the wore 


so intern- 


Ethelinda”™ is alone audible. 

‘There are three clean wine-glasses in a tray on 
the table. His serving-maid entering, and an- 
nouncing ** Mr, Jasper is come, sir,” Mr. Sapse: 
waves “ Admit him, and draws two wine-glass- 
es from the rank, as being claimed. 

Glad to see you, sir. congratulate myself 
on having the honor of receiving you here for 
the first time.”” Mr. Sapsea does the honors of 
his house in this wise. 

‘You are very good. Thehonor is mine and 
the self-congratulation is mine.’ 

“You are pleased to say so, sir, But I do 
assure you that it-is a satisfaction to me to re- 
And that is 
what I would not say to everybody.” Ineffable 
loftiness on Mr. Sapsea’s part accompanies these 
words, as leaving the sentence to be understood : 


/* You will not easily believe that your society 


can be a satisfaction to a man like myself; nev- 
ertheless, it is.” 

‘*} have for some time desired to know you, 
Mr. Sapsea.’ 

** And I, sir, have long known you by reputa- 
tion as a man of taste. Let me fill your glass. 
I will give you, sir,” says Mr. Sapsea, filling his 
own: | 

‘When the French come over, 
May we meet them at Dover!” 


This was a patriotic toast in Mr. Sapsea’s in- 


fancy, and he is therefure fully cénvinced of its 


being appropriate to any subsequent er: 

‘*You can scarcely be ignorant, Mr. Sapsea,”’ 
observes Jasper, watching the auctioneer with a 
smile as the latter stretches out his legs befom 
the fire, ‘* that you know the world.” 

‘* Well, sir,” is the chuckling reply, ‘°I think 
I know something of it; something of it.” 

‘“‘Your reputation for that knowledge has al- 
ways interested and surprised me, and made me 
wish to know you. For, Cloisterham is a little 
place. Cooped up in it myself, I know no- 
thing beyond it, and feel it to*be a very little 
place.” 

‘If [have not gone to foreign countries; young 
man,” Mr. Sapsea begins, and then. stops: ‘* You 
will excuse my calling you young man, Mr. Jas- 
per? You are much fuy junior.” 

** By all means.’ 


** If I have not gong to foreign countries, young 
man, foreiginceeffries have come to me. They 


have corhe to me in the way of business, and I 


have improved upon my opportunities. Put it 
that I take an inventory, or make a catalogue. 


I see a French clock. I never saw him before 
in my life, but I instantly lay my finger on him 
and say ‘Paris!’ I see some cups and saucers 
of Chinese make, equally strangers to me person- 
ally: I put my finger on them, then and there, 
and I say ‘Pekin, Nankin, and Canton.’ It is 
the same with Japan, with Egypt, and with bam- 
boo and. sandal wood from the East Indies; I 
put my finger on them all. I have put my fin- 
ger on the North Pole before now, and said, 
“Spear of Esquimaux make, for half a pint of 
pale sherry !’” 

**Really? A very remarkable way, Mr. Sap- 
sea, of acquiring a knowledge of men and things.” 

**IT mention it, sir,” Mr. Sapsea rejoins, with 
unspeakable complacency, ‘‘ because, as I say, it 
don’t do to boast of what you are; but show how 
you came to be it, and then you prove it.” 

‘* Most interesting. We were to speak of the 
late Mrs. Sapsea.” 

** We were, sir.”” Mr. Sapsea fills both glasses, 
andtakes the decanter into safe-keeping again. 
‘* Before I consult your opinion as a man of taste 
on this little trifle’—holdix if it up—‘‘ which is 


morally satisfied that nothing } Out a trifle, and still has required some thought, 


sir, some little fever of the brow, I ought perhaps 


to describe the Diciaae of the late Mrs, 
now dead three-quarters of a year.” 

Mr.’ Jasper, the act of yawning behind his 
wine-glass, put’ down that screen, and calls up 
a look of interest, It is a little impaired in its 
expressiveness by his having « shut-up gape still 
to dispose of, with watering eves. 

** Half a dozen years ago, or so,”” Mr. Sapsea 
proceeds, ** when I had enlarged my mind up to 


—I will not say to what it now is, for that might. 


seem to aim at too much, but up to the pitch of 
wanting another mind to be absorbed in it—I 
cast my eye about me for a nuptial partner. Be- 
cause, as I say, it is not good for man to be alone. | 

Mr. Jasper appears to commit this original 
idea to memory. 

‘*Miss Brobity at that time kept, I will not 
call it the rival establishment to the establish- 
ment at the Nuns’ House opposite, but I will call 
it the other parallel establishment down town. 
The world did have it that she showed a passion 
for attending miy sales, when they took place on 
half-holidays, or in vacation time. The world 
did put it about, that she admired my style. 
The world did notice that, as time tlowed by, 
my style became traceable in the dictation-exer- 
cises of Miss Brobity’s pupils.- Young man, a 
whisper even sprang up in obscure malignity, 


that one ignorant and besotted Churl (a parent) 


so committed himself as to object to it by name. 
But I do not believe this. For, is it likely that 
any human creature in his right senses would so 
lay himself open to he pointed at, by what I call 
the finger of scorn ¢ 

Mr. Jasper shakes his head. Not in the least 
likely. Mr. Sapsea, in agrapiloquent state of 
absence of mind, seems to refill his visitor’s glass, 
Which is full already ; and does really refill his 


own, Which is empty. 


** Miss Brobity’s Being, young man, was deep- 
ly imbued with homage to Mind. She revered 
Mind, when launched, or, as I say, precipitated, 
on an extensive knowledge of the world. When 
I made my proposal, she did me the honor to be 
so overshadowed with a species of Awe, as to be 
able to articulate only the two words, ‘Oh Thou!’ 
—meaning myself. Her limpid blue eyes were 
fixed upon me, her semi-transparent hands were 
clasped together, pallor overspread her aquiline 
features, and, though encouraged to proceed, she 
never did proceed a word further. I disposed 


of the parallel establishment, by private contract, . 


and we became as nearly one as could be expect- 
ed.under the circumstances. But she never 
could, and she never did, find a phrase satisfat- 
tory to her perhaps-too-favorable estimate of my 
intellect. ‘lo the very last (feeble action of liver), 
she addressed me in the same unfinished terms.’ 
Mr. Jasper has closed his eves as the auction- 
eer has deepened his voice. He now abruptly 
opens them, and says, in unison with the deep- 
ened voice, ** Ah!°—rather as if stopping him- 
self on the extreme verge of adding—‘*‘ men!” 
I have been since,” says Mr. Sapsea, with 
his\legs stretched out, and solemnly enjoying 
hiyself with the wine and the fire, ‘‘ what you 
behold me; I have been since a solitary mourn- 
er; I have been since, as I say, wasting my 
evening conversation on the desert air. I will 
not say that I have reproached myself; but there 
have been times when I have asked myself the 
question: What if her husband had been nearer 
on a level with her? If she had not had to look 


up quite so high, what might the stimulating ac-* 


tion have been upon the liver ? 


Mr. Jasper says, with dn appearance of having - 


fallen into dreadfully low spirits, that he ‘* sup- 
poses it was to be.” 


#*We can only suppose so, sir,” Mr. Sapsea 
coincides. ‘* As I say, Man proposes, Heaven 
disposes. It may or may not be putting the 


same thought in another form; but that is the 
way I put it.” 

Mr. Jasper murmurs assent. 

** And now, Mr. Jasper,’ resumes the auction- 

, producing his scrap of manuscript, Mrs, 
Sapsea’s monument having had full time to set- 


tle and dry, let me take your opinion, as a man. 


of taste, on the inscription [I have (as I before 
remarked, not without some little fever of the 
brow), drawn out for it. Take it in your own 
hand. The setting-out of the lines requires to 
be followed with the eye, as well as the contents 
with the mind.” 
Mr. Jasper Madivine. sees and reads as tul- 
lows: 
ETHELINDA, 
Reverential Wife of 
MR. THOMAS SAPSFEA, 
ABCTIONEER, VALUER, ESTATE AGENT, ete., 
OF THIS CITY, 
Whose Knowledge of the World 
Though somewhat extensive, 
Never brought him acquainted with 
A SPIRIT 
More *apable of 
- LOOKING UP TO HIM. 


STRANGER PAUSE 
And ask thyself the Question, 
THOU DO LIKEWISE? 
If Not, 
WITH A BLUSH RETIRE. 


CANST 


_ eyes, as much as to say, 


Mr. risen and stationed himself 
with his back to the fire, for the purpose of ob- 
serving the effect of these lines on the counte- 
nance of a man of taste,.consequently has his 
face toward the door, when his serving- maid, 
again appearing, announces, ‘* Durdles is come, 
sir!” He promptly draws forth and fills the 
third wine-glass, as being now, claimed, and re- 
plies, **Show Durdles in. 

* Admirable!” quoth Mr. Jasper, handing back 
the paper. 

** You approve, sir ? 

Impossible not to approve, 
acteristic, and complete.’ 

The auctioneer inclines his head, as one ac- 
cepting his due and giving a receipt ; and invites 
the entering Durdles to take off that glass of 
wine (handing the same), for it will warm him. 

Durdles is a stone-mason ; chiefly in the grave- 
stone, tomb, and monument way, and wholly of 
their color from head to foot. No man is better 
known in Cloisterham. fle is the chartered lib- 
ertine of the place. . Fame trumpets him a won- 
derful workman—which, for aught that anybody 
knows, he may be (as he never works); and a 
wonderful sot—which everybody knows he is. 
With the Cathedral erypt he is better acquainted 
than any living authority ; ; It may even be than 

any dead one. It is said that the intimacy of 
this acquaintance began in his habitually resort- 
ing to that secret place, to lock out the Cloister- 
ham boy-populace, and sleep off the fumes of 
liquor: he having ready access to the Cathedral, 
us contractor for rough repairs. Be this as it 
may, he does know much alféut it, and in the 
demolition: of impedimental fragments of wall, 
buttress,’and pavement, has seen strange sights. 
He often speaks of himself in the third person ; 
perhaps being a little misty as to his own iden- 
tity when he narrates ; perhaps impartially adopt- 
ing the Cloisterham nomenclature in reference to 
a character of acknowledged distinction. Fhus 
he will say, touching his strange sights: ‘* Dur- 
dles come upon the old chap,” in reference to a 
buried magnate of ancient time anddhigh degree, 
‘*by striking right into the coftin Wd) his pick. 
The old ¢ hap gave Durdles a look with his open 
‘Is vour name Durdles 
Why, my man, I've been waiting for you a Devil 
of 2 time!’ And then he turned to powder.’ 
With a two-foot rule always in his pocket, and 
& mason’s hammer all but always in his hand, 
Durdles goes continually sounding and tapping 
all about and about the Cathedral ; and whenever 
he says to Tope: ‘* Tope, here’s another old ‘un 
in here!” ‘Tope announces it to the Dean as an 
established discovery. | 

In 2 suit of coarse flannel with horn buttons, 
a yellow neckerchief with draggled ends, an old 
hat more russet-colored than black, and laced 
boots of the hue of -his stony calling, Durdles 
leads a hazy, gypsy sort of life, carrying his din- 
ner about with him in a small bundle, and sit- 
ting on all manner of tombstones to dine. This 
dinner of Durdles’s has become quite a.Cloister- 
ham institution: not only begause of his neven 
appearing in public without it, but because of its 
having been, on certain renowned occasions, 
taken into custody along with Durdles (as drunk 
and incapable), and exhibited before the Bencn 
of Justices at the Town Hall. These occasions, 
however, have been few and far apart; Durdles 
being as seldom drunk as sober.” For the rest,. 
he is an old bachelor, and he lives in a little an- 
tiquated hole of a house that was never finished : 
supposed to be built, so far, of stones stolen from 
the city wall. To this abode there is an approach, 
ankle-deep in stone-chips, resembling a petrified 
grove of tombstones, urns. draperies, and broken 
columns, in all stages of sculpture. Herein, two 
‘journeymen incessantly chip, while other two 
journeymen, who face each other, incessantly 
saw stone; dipping as regularly in and out of 
their sheltering sentry-boxes, as if they were me- 
chanical figures emblematical of Time and Death. 

To Durdles, when he has consumed his glass 
of port, Mr. Sapsea intrusts that precious effort 
of his Muse. Durdles unfeelingly takes out his 
two-foot rule, and measures the lines calmly, al- 
loving them with stone-grit. 

‘*'This is for the monument, is it, Mr. Sap- 
sea?” 

‘*'The Inscription. Yes.” Mr. Sapsea waits 
for its effect on a common mind. 

‘*It ll come in to a eighth of a inch,” 
Durdles. ‘* Your servant, Mr. Jasper. 
see vou well.” 

** How are you, Durdles ?” 

‘I’ve gotta touch of the Tombatism on me, 
Mr. Jasper; but that I must expect.” 

**You mean the Rheumatism,” says Sapsea, 
in a sharp tone. (He is nettled by having his 
composition so mechanic: ally receiv ed. ) 

**No, I don't. “ I mean, Mr. Sapsea, the 
Tombatism. It’s another sort from Rheuma- 
tism. Mr. Jasper knows what Durdles means. 
You get among them Tombs afore it’s well light 
on a winter morning, and keep on, as the Cate- 
clism says, a-walking in the same all the days of 
your life, and you'll know what Durdles means. © 

** Tt is a bitter cold place.” Mr. Jasper assent-. 
with an antipathetic shiver. 


Striking, char- 
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say, as he idly examines the keys: 


on which he hung it when he came in; 
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And it’s bitter cold for you, up in the 
‘chancel, with a lot of live breath smoking out 
about you, what the bitterness is to Durdles, 
down in the crypt among the earthy damps 
there, and the dead breath of the old ‘uns,” 
returns that individual, ‘* Durdles leaves you to 
judge. —Is this to be put in hand at once, Mr. 
Sapsea ! 

Mr. Sapsea, with an Author's anxiety to rush 
into publication, replies that it cannot be out ‘of 
hand too soon. 

‘* You had better let me have the key, chen,’ 
says Durdles. 
** Why, mai 
monument!” 

‘** Durdles knows where fs to be put, Mr. 
Sapsea; no man better. Ask ere a man in 
Cloisterham whether Durdles knows his work.” 

Mr. Sapsea rises, takes a key trom a drawer, 
unlocks an iron safe let into the wall, and takes 
from it another key. 

‘*When Durdles puts a touch or a finish upon 
his work, n® matter where, inside or outside, 
Durdles ae to look at his work all round, and 
see that his work is a-doing him credit,” Durdles 
explains, doggedly. 

The key prottered him. by the bereaved wid- 
ower being a large one, he slips his two-foot rule 
into a side-pocket of his flannel trousers made for 
it, and deliberately opens his flannel coat, and 
opens the mouth of a Jarge breast-poc ket within 
it betore -alagithe key to place it in that repos- 


be put inside the 


itorv. 

‘*Why, Durdles!” exclaims Jasper, looking 
on amused, ‘You are undermined with pock- 
ets! 


‘* And 1 carries ‘cai in ‘em, too, Mr. Jas- 
per. Feel those;” producing two other large 
keys. 

** Wand me Mr. Sapsea’s likewise. 
is the heaviest of the three.” 

You'll find ‘em much of a muchness, 


Surely this 


I ex- 


pect,” says Durdles. They all belong to mon- iy | 

uments. They all open Durdles’s work. Dur- head to follow him (feeling it hopeless to drag 

dles keeps thn keys of his work mostly, . Not lim, or coax him) and crosses to the iron railing | 

that they’re much used.’ ' Where the Stony (and ahomen), € One is profoundly 
By -the- by,” it comes into mind to gneditating. 


** T have been 
going to ask you, many a day, and have always 
forgotten. You they sometimes call you 
Stony Durdles, don’t you ?’ ‘ 
‘*Cloisterham knows me as Durdles, Mr. Jas- 


**T am aware of that, of course. But the boys 
sometimes—" 
“Oh! If you mind, them young Imps of 


boys—” Durdles grutHy interrupts. 

‘*T don’t mind them, any more than vou do. 
But there was a discussion the other day ameng 
the Choir, whether Stony stood for ‘Tony ;” clink- 


ing one key against another. 


(** Take care of the wards, Mr. Jasper.’’) 

Or whether Stony stood for Stephen ;” clink- 
ing with a change of keys. . 

(“You can't make a pitch-pipe of em, Mr. 

Jasper.) 

Or whether the — comes from your trade. 
stands the fact 

Mr. Jasper weighs — three keys in his hand, 
litts his head from his idly-stooping attitude over 
the tire, and delivers the keys to Durdles with 
an ingenuous and friendly face. 

But the stony one is a gruff one likewise, and 
that hazy state of his is always-an uncertain 
state, highly conscious of its dignity, and prone 
to take offence. He drops his two heys back into 
his pocket one by one, and buttons them up ; 
he takes his dinner-bundle from the chair-back 
he dis- 
tributes the weight he carries, by tying the third 
key up in it, as though he were an Ostrich, and 
liked to dine off cold iron ; and he gets out of the 
room, deigning 10 word of answer. 

Mr. Sapsea then proposes a hit at backgain- 
mon, which, seasoned with his own improving 
conversation, and terminating in a supper of cold 
roast-beef and salad, beguiles the golden evening 
until pretty late. Mr. Sapsea’s wisdom being, 
in its delivery to mortals, rather ‘of the diffuse 
than the epigrammatic order, is by no means 
expended even then: but his visitor. intimates 
that he will come back for more of the precious 
commodity on future oceasions, and Mr. Sapsea 
lets him off for the prese!, to ponder on the in- 
stalment he carries awa,. 


CHAPTER V. 


MR. DURDLES AND FRIEND. 


Joun Jasrer, on his way home through the 
Close, is brought to a stand-still by the spectacle 
of Stony Durdies, dinner-bundle and all, lean-: 
ing his back against the iron railing of the burial-/ 


groun | enclosing it from the old cloister-arches ;\ 
\ 


- 


a hideous small in rags stones 
-at him as a well-defined mark in the moonlight. 
Sometimes the stones hit him, and sometimes 
| they miss him, but Durdles seems indifferent to 


either fortune. ‘The hideous small boy, on the 
contrary, whenever he hits Durdles, blows a 


‘whistle of triumph through a jagged gap con- 
‘ venient for the purpose, in the front of his mouth, 
where half his teeth are wanting; and whenever 
-he misses him, yelps out ‘*‘ Mulled agin!” and 
tries to atone for the failure by taking a more 
correct and vicious aim. 
 ** What are you doing to the man 7” demands 
stepning out into the moonlight,from the 
shade. 

Making cock-shy of him,” 
‘eous small 
| ‘Give me stones in your hand.” 
> * Yes, Pl give ‘em you down your throat, if 
you come a-ketching hold of me,”’ says the small 
boy, shaking himself loose, and backing. ** Ll 
smash your eye, if You don't look out!" 

‘** Baby-Devil that you are, what has the mau 
done to you?” 

** Ile won't go home.” 
» ** What is that to you?” 
| Tle gives me a ‘apenny to pelt him home if 
I ketches him out too late,” says the boy. And 
then chants, like a little savage, half stumbling 


rephes the hid- 


flilapidated. boots : 
“Widdy Widdy wen! 

Widdy widdy wy! 
Widdy Widdy Wake-cock warning !"” 
—with a compreliensive sweep on the last word, 
and one more delivery at Durdles. 

‘This would seem to be a poetical note of prep- 


stand clear if he can, or to betake himself home- 
ward. 
John Jasper invites the boy with a beck of his 


Do you know this thing, this child ?” asks 


~ Jasper, at a loss for a word that will define this 


thing. 

*\ Deputy,” says Durdles, with a nod. 

Ts that it’s—his—name ? 

‘*“Deputy, assents Durdles. 
** Pm man-servant up at the Travellers’ Two- 
penny in Gas Works Gardiug,” this thing ex- 
plains. ‘* All us man-servants at ‘Travellers’ 
Lodgins is named Deputy. Wher we're chock 
full and the ‘Travellers is all a-bed I come out for 
my ‘elth.” ‘Then withdrawing into the road, and 
taking aim, he resumes : 


“Widdy Widdy wen! 
I—ket—ches—Im—out—ar—ter—” 


Hold your hand,” cries Jasper, ‘*and don’t 
throw while 1 stand so near him, or I'll kill you! 


—Come\ Durdles; let me walk home with you 
to-night. \Shall I carry your bundle ?” 


any account,” replies Durdles, ad- 
justing it. Durdles was making his reflections 
here when 1 come up, sir, surrounded by his 
works, like a poplar Author. —Your own broth- 
er-in-law ;” introducing a sarcophagus within 
the railing, white and cold in the moonlight. 
‘* Mrs. Sapsea:”” introducing the monument of 
devoted wife. ‘* Late Incumbent ;” intro- 
ducing the Reverend Gentleman's broken column. 
Departed. Assessed Taxes introducing a Vase 
and towel, standing on what might represent the 
cake of soap. ** Former pastry-cook and muflin- 
maker, much respected ;” introducing gravestone. 
** All safe and sound here, ‘sir, and all Durdles’s 
work! Of the common folk that is merely bun- 
dled up in turf and brambles, the less said, the 
better. . A poor lot, soon forgot.” 

“This creature, Deputy, is behind us,” 
Jasper, looking back. ‘** Is he to follow us ?” ‘ 

The relations between Durdles and Deputy 
are of a capricious kind; for, on Durdles’s 
turing himself about with the slow gravity of 
heery soddenness, Deputy makes a pretty wide 
cireuit into the ee and stands on the defens- 
ive. 

** You never etied Widdy Warning before you 
begun to-night,” says Durdles, unexpectedly re- 
minded of, or imagining, an injury. 

+* Yer lie, I did,” says Deputy, in his only form 
of polite contradiction, 

t}Owh brother, sir,” observes Durdles, turning 
himself about again, and as unexpectedly torget- 
had recalled or conceived 


But 


‘: Not on 


says 


ting his offence as he 
it; brother to Peter the W ild Boy! 
I gave him an object in life.” 

‘At which he takes aim?” Mr. Jasper sug- 


gest 
That it, sir,” returns Durdles, quite satis- 


and half dancing among the rags and laces of his | 


aration, agreed upon, as a caution to Durdles to | 
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| one of them old ‘uns with a crook. 


Al 


RPE R's WE 
fied; **at which he takes aim. I-took him in 
hand and gave him an object. What was he be- 
fore?) A destroyer. What work did he do? 
Nothing but destruction. What did he earn by 
it? Short terms in Cloisterham Jail. Not a 
person, not a piece of propérty, not a winder, not 
a horse, nor a dog, nor a cat, nor a bird, nor a 
fowl, nor a pig, but what he stoned, for want of 
an enlightened object. I put that enlightened 
object before him, and now he can turn his hon- 
est half-penny by the three penn‘orth a week.” 
_**T wonder he has no competitors.” 

‘““He has plenty, Mr. Jasper, but he stones 
‘em all away. Now, 
scheme of mine comes to,” pursues Durdles, con- 
sidering about it with the same sodden gravity ; 
*T don't know what you’ may precisely call it. 
It ain’t a sort of a—scheme of a—National Ed- 
ucation 

**T should say not,” replies Jasper. 

**7 should say not?” assents Durdles ; 
we wont try to give it a name.” 

‘* He still keeps behind us,” repeats Jasper, 
looking over his shoulder; is he to follow us‘?” 

We can't help going round by the Travellers’ 
Twopenny, if we go the short way, which is the 
hack way.” Durdles answers, ‘* and we'll drop 
him there.” 

So they go on; Deputy, as a rear-rank of oy": 
taking open order, and mvading the silence 
the hour anid place by stoning every wall, post, 
pillar, and other inanimate object, by the desert- 
ed way. 

‘Is there any thing new down in the crypt, 
Durdles?” asks John Jasper. 

** Any thing old, * think you mean, 
\Durdles, aine a spot for novelty.’ 

‘* Any new discovery on your part, I meant.” 

** "Theres a old ‘un under the seventh pillar on 
the left as vou go down the broken steps of the 
little undergr ound chapelas formerly was; [make 
him out (so fur as I've made him out yet) to be 
To judge 


** then 


growls 


| from the size of the passages in the walls, and of 


) 


the steps and doors, by which they come and 
went, them crooks must have been a good deal 
in the way of the old ‘uns! ‘Ewo on em meet- 
ing promiscuous must-have hitched one another 
by the mitre, pretty often, 1 should say.” 

Without any endeavor to correct the literality 
of this opinion, Jasper surveys his companion— 
covered from head to foot with old mortar, lime, 
and stone grit—as though he, Jasper, were get- 
ting imbued with a romantic interest in his weird 
life. 

‘** Yours is a curious existence.’ 

Without furnishing the least clew to the ques- 


_tion, whether he receives this as a compliment or 


as quite the reverse, Durdles gruftly 
Yours is another.” 

** Well! Inasmuch as my lot is cast in the 
same old earthy, chilly, never-changing place. 
Yes. But there is much more mystery and in- 
terest in your connection with the Cathedral 
than in mine. Indeed, I am beginning to have 
some idea of asking you to take me on as. a sort 
of student, or free ‘prentice, under you, and to 
let me go about with you sometimes, and see 
some of those odd nooks in which you pass your 
days.” 

The Stony One replies, in a general way, All 
right. Every body knows where to find Durdles, 
when he’s wanted. Which, if not strictly true, 
is approximately so, if taken to express that Dur- 
dles may always be found in a state of vagabond- 
age somewhere. | 

‘* What I dwell upon most,” says Jasper, pur- 
suing his subject of romantic interest, ‘‘is the 
remarkable accuracy with which you would seem 
to find out where people are buried. —What is the 
matter? ‘That bundle is in your way, let me 
hold it.’ 

Durdles has stopped and backed a little (Dep- 
uty, attentive to all his movements, immediately 
skirmishing into the road) and was looking about 
for some ledge or corner to place his bundle on, 
when thus relieved of it: 

‘‘ Just you give me my hammer out of that,” 
says Durdles, ‘* and Ill show you.” 

Clink, clink. And his hammer 
him. 

‘* Now lookee here. 
don’t you, Mr.-Jasper 

‘So I sound for mine. I take my hammer, 
and I tap.” (Ilere he strikes the pavement, and 
the attentive Deputy skirmishes at a rather wider 
range, as supposing that his head may be in req- 


answers : 


is handed 


You pitch your note, 


uisition.) ‘*I tap, tap, tap. Solid! I go on 
tapping. Solid still! Tap again. Halloa! 
Hollow! Tap again, persevering. Solid in hol- 
low! Tap, tap, tap, to try it better. Solid in 


and inside solid, hollow again! There 
Qld ‘un crumbled aw ay in stone cof- 


hollow ; 
you are! 


fin, in vault!” 


I don't know what this’ 


Astonishing !” 

‘I have even done this,” says Durdles, draw- 
ing out his two-foot rule (Deputy meanwhile 
skirmishing nearer, as suspecting that Treasure 
may be about to)be discovered, which may some- 
how lead to his ¥wn enrichment, and the delicious 
treat of the discoverers being hanged by the ar 
on his evidence, until they are. dead). «“ Say 
that hammer of mine's aw all—my work. Two; 


four; and two is six,”’ _Measuring on the pave- 

ment. ‘*Six foot inside that w ‘ia: is Mrs. Sap- 

sea. 


** Not really Mrs. Sapsea ?” 


‘Say Mrs. Sapsea. Her wall’s thicker, but 
say Mrs. Sapsea. Durdles taps that wall rep- 


resented by that hammer and, says, after good 
sounding: ‘Something betwixt us! Sure enough, 


space by Durdles’s men!” 
. Jasper opines that such accuracy *‘is a gift.” 

‘*T wouldn't have it asa gift,” returns Durdles, 
by no meafis receiving the observation in good 
part. ** I‘ worked it out for myself. Durdles 
comes by Ais knowledge through grubbing deep 
for it, and having it up by the roots when it don’t 
want to come.—Hlalloa you Deputy! 

**Widdy !" is Deputy’s shrill response, stand- 
ing off again. os 

** Catch that ha’penny. And don't let me see 
any more of you to-night, after we come to the 
Travellers’ Twopenny.’ 

** Warning!” returns, Deputy, having caught 
the halfpenny, and appearing by this mystic werd 
to express his assent to the arrangement. 

They have but to cross what was once the 
vineyard; belonging to what was once the Mon- 
astery, to com@into the narrow back lane where- 


in stands the crazy wooden house of two low sto- 


ries currently known as the Travellers’ Twopen- 
ny :—a house all warped and distorted, like the 
morals of the travellers, with scant remains of a 
lattice-work porch over the door, and also of a 


. haven't got an object, 


rustic fence before its, stamped-out garden; by 
reason of the travellers being so bound to the 
premises by a tefider sentiment (or so fond of 
having a fire by the roadside in the course of the 
day), that they never can.be persuaded or threat- 
ened into departure, without violently possessing 
themselves of some wooden forget-mé-not, and 
bearing it off. | 


given to this wretched place by fragments of con- 
ventional red curtaining in windows, which 
rags are made muddily transparent in the night- 
season by feeble lights of rush or*cétton dip burn- 
ing dully in the close air of the inside. As Dur- 
dles and Jasper come near, they are addressed by 
, an inscribed paper lantern over the door, setting 
forth the purport of the house. They are also 
addressed by some half-dozen other hideous small 
boys—whether twopenny lodgers or followers or 
hangers-on of such, wlio knows !—who, as if-at- 
tracted by some carrion-scent of Deputy in the 
air, start into the moonlight, as vultures might 
gather in the desert, and bite, full to stoning 
him and one another. 

** Stop, you young brutes,” 
lv, **and let us go by!” 

This remoustrance being received with yells 
and flying stones, according to a custom of late 
vears comfortably established among the police 
regulations of our English communities, where 
Christians are stoned on all sides, as if the days 
of St. Stephen were revived, Durdles remarks of 
the young savages with some point, that ‘* they 
and leads the way down 
the lane. 

At the corner of the lane, Jasper, hotly en- 
raged, checks his*tompanion and looks back. All 
is silent. Next moment, a stone coming rattling 
at his hat, and a distant yell of ‘* Wake-cock 


fernally-hatched Chanticleer, apprising him un- 
der whose vietorious fire he stands, he turns the 
corner into safety, and takes Durdles home: 
Durdles stumbling ameng the litter of his stony 
yard as if he were going to turn head foremost 
into one of the unfinished tombs. 

‘John Jasper returns by another way to his 
gate-house, and entering. softly with his key, 
finds his fire still burning. He takes from a 
locked press a peculiar-looking, pipe, which he 
fills—but not with tobacco—and, having sadjust- 
ed the contents of the bow}, very varefully, with 
a little instrument, ascends an inner staircase of 
only a few steps, leading to two rooms. ° One of 
these is his own sleeyAng-chamber ;. the other, is 
his nephew’s. There is a light in each, 

His nephew lies asleep, calm and untroubled. 
John Jasper stands locking down upon him, his 


fixed and deep attention: Then, hushing his 
footsteps, he passes to his own room, lighta his 
pipe, and delivers himself to the Spectres it in- 


vokes at midnight. 


some rubbish has been left in that same six-foot 


The semblance of an inn is attempted to be 


cries Jasper, angri-~ 


Warning!” followed by a crow, as from some in-, 


unlighted pipe in his hand, for some time, with a. 
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